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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1954 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SpEcIAL SuscoMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, dD. C’. 

The subcommittee met at 10:12 a. m., pursuant to recess, in th 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Sen- 
ator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Senator Charles 
EK. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Re 
publican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair would like to welcome the guests who have come to the 
committee room this morning. I assure you that we are pleased to 
have you here, and I want to tell those of you who are here for the 
first time about our standing committee rule to the effect that there 
are to be no manifestations audibly of approval or disapproval at any 
time, of any kind, by any member of the audience. The uniformed 
ofiicers you see before you and the plainclothe ;men seattered through 
the audience have standing instructions from the committee to remove 
from the committee room immediately, firmly but politely, any mem- 
ber of the audience who violates the terms under which he entered 
the committee room; namely, to refrain completely from audible man- 
ifestation of approval or disapproval. 

Our audiences have been uniformly cooperative and courteous. Our 
guards and plainclothes men have been splendid. We hope that ar- 
rangement will continue. 
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\ HUISI¢ of the ¢ ; edi YS vest rday, we had just dis- 
Ni Mary Driscoll from thy nd. Mr . Cohn is back on the 
a9 heen sv . We had started around the interroga- 
tory eel and the chan | Senator MeClellan had each had 10 
tes in which to question Mr. Cohn, so the next 10 minutes the 
Coha believes should @o to Senator Dirksen. We will start with him. 
= Dirksen 


STIMONY OF ROY M. COHN—Resumed 


‘ 1 ‘] a 
Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 
Senator Symineton, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator MUNI! You mav state it. Senator Symit eton. 


senator Sy MINGTON. What is the situation with respect to the 

monitored calls ? 
nator Munpr. Counsel advises me that he has now received—from 
all Senators or from all Senators but one ? 

Mr. Jenkins. All Senators exc - one, Mr. Chairmai 

Senator Munpr. All Senators except one have told him that they 
are ready to vote their monitored calls into the record, 

Mr. Jenkins. That is not what I meant to Say, Mr. Chairman. 
What I meant to say is that we now have im our possession all of the 
monitored ealls between the members of this committee and Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams. ] think pliysic: lly the monitored « alls of 
one Senator are not in our possession, but as I understand it, t hey are 
pel ha ips ready to be delivered to us. 

Senator Syminaron, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Svmington. 

Senator Symineron. I must say I don’t see what the monitored 
calls of the Senators have to do with the question of whether or not 
we put into the record the monitored calls of the principals in this 
ease, and therefore if you would receive a motion I would move 
that the monitored calls of a principals in this case be made a 
matter of public record. I say that because I notice that you felt in 
one press story that we were on ithe way toward homeplate in these 
hearines and it has been some 5 weeks. That would be a motion if 
you would care to put it to the committee. 

Senator Dirksen, Mr, Chairman, may I make an inquiry of Sena- 
tor Symington ? 

Senator Munopt. Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. That applies only to the monitored calls between 
the pl incipals and the Army or anybody else, 

Senator Syminaron. If I may say to my distinguished friend and 
colleague, the junior Senator from Illinois, I have signed a statement 
saying that any monitored calls of mine can be put into the record 
if the counsel believes that they are oe to this issue. I don’t 
think that the members of this committee are here to try or to defend 
any situation, but I am certainly very glad to have my calls put in if 
they would expedite putting all the calls of the principals into the 
pub lic record. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder if you would be willing to amend your 
motion, then, to include all the monitored calls in the possession of 
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the counsel, which includes a number of monitored calls between 
members of this committee and the principals. 

Senator Symineron. If the chairman feels that all the calls of all 
the members of this committee should be put in in order to obtain 
for the information of the people all calls, then I would be glad to 
amend my motion that way. 

Senator Munpr. I think that would be more satisfactory and more 
equitable. 

Senator McCretitan. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What became of the motion originally adopted by this committee to 
put them all in? What has happened to that? I thought it still 
prevailed. 

Senator Munopr. It does. 

Senator McCietian. I just wanted to know. 

Senator Munpr. This will be restating what we had stated once 
before. The chairman has no objection to restating it, as far as he is 
concerned, But the original motion is still on the record and still 
prevails. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, another parliamentary inquiry. 
Yesterday, it was my understanding that the minority counsel would 
be allowed to look at the Schine records after the hearing was over 
yesterday. He was available but he has not yet been shown the rec- 
ords. He was available this morning and he was not shown the 
records. 

Could I ask the chairman if there is any change in the agreement of 
yesterday and, if not, why is there a delay in allowing the records to be 
shown to the minority counsel ? 

Mr. Coun. Perhaps I can best answer that, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair certainly has no light on that. He has 
not seen the records. 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Chairman, yesterday during the hearing, we had a 
staff member looking at those records and going through them and 
trying to tab those parts which would give away the name of con- 
fidential informants, people that furnished the committee with in- 
formation. This morning I had hoped to come over a little bit early 
and work with Mr. Maner of Mr. Jenkins’ staff. Mr. Maner was here 
early. I came in a little late. By the time I came in, Mr. Kennedy 
had left, apparently. But nevertheless Mr. Maner and I spent a few 
minutes. We have the files out on the table. I am sure that at the 
earliest possible moment, during the noon hour or during the after- 
noon today, we can start going through these things. If there is any 
fault for being late, that fault is mine, sir. I am sorry. 

Senator Munpr. In the noon hour, Mr. Kennedy may join you, as 
I understand it? 

Mr. Coun. If the committee directs that he be there. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, my understanding was that Mr. 
Kennedy was available last night and waited until after 7. He under- 
stood he was to be here this morning at 9. He was here before 9 and 
waited, I believe, all during the 9 to 10 hour. Mr. Cohn or someone 
from his side was not available. I think that it is important that we 
dispose of this matter in accordance with the agreement which is in the 
record of yesterday, so we can get the memoranda in the files so we can 
ask questions. We are now in the 10-minute go around. I invite the 
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Chair’s attention to the fact that the committee will save a lot of time 
if we have the monitored calls and the memoranda referred to. Other- 
wise, as I will point out to the Chair, we will have to take up these 
items separately, and cannot integrate them into our questioning in 
connection with our cross-examination. It is in the interest of orderly 
procedure that I earnestly enjoin the Chair in disposing of both of 
these two matters without delay. 

Senator Munpr. On the second matter, I understood that the noon 
hour today would be devoted to that purpose. Mr. Kennedy may 
join Mr, Maner and Mr. Cohn, or whoever represents Mr. ‘ohn’s posi- 
tion, in going through the remaining evidence in order to bring back 
whatever additional data there is in conformity with our request. On 
the first matter, the Chair has heard a motion which has not been 
seconded. He will be very happy to have the motion discussed as soon 
as it is seconded. But Senator Symington has made a motion which 
he now understands to read substanti: lly as follows: 

That we more or less reaffirm the McClellan motion by stating that 
all of the monitored calls in the possession of the counsel, both be- 
tween the principals and between the principals and the committee 
members, should be introduced into the record. 

Senator McCretxian. I second the motion. I think that is the 
improper way to do it, however. But in order to get them in the 
record, I will second the motion. The proper way to put them into 
the record is to call the man that monitored them, put him under 
oath and let him swear those are the calls. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would believe that under the Syming- 
ton motion that would be the procedure to be followed. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to revise my motion to include 
the thought of Senator McClellan. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would certainly assume that we would 
put them in under those circumstances, yes. You have heard the 
motion read and seconded, is there any discussion ? 

If not, the Chair is ready to put the question. Those in favor 
signify by saying—— 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Chairman, excuse me, sir: I do have one point 
about this. This goes back to the very first meeting when we signed 
a consent with reference to these calls, and that is this: Senator Mc- 
Carthy said the first time this matter ever came up—and I am quoting 
from what he said in connection with Senator McClellan’s motion: 

I want them all in and I want this whole picture laid clear on the table. 
I want everything that Bob Stevens or anyone in the military said to any 
Senator, anyone in the administration or anywhere else in regard to this in- 
vestigation, made a part of the record so we would get a complete picture. 

When I first met with Mr. Horowitz, of Mr. Jenkins’ staff, and 
with a representative of Mr. Welch, there were certain calls very 
relevant to this controversy which I knew about which were missing. 
I asked that those be produc ed and given to Mr. Jenkins’ staff. ‘T 
refer specifically to a call between Mr, Stevens and myself on Sep- 
tember 28, calls between Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams concerning the 
relieving of General Lawton and speaking to Senator McCarthy about 
that on November 24 and November 25, and some others. 

I wonder if I might inquire, Mr. Chairman, whether or not those 
calle have been produced so we will know whether we are going to 
get all the calls here or whether we are going to get a selection of calls? 
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Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The counsel wonld have to answer that question. 
The Chair has not seen the ealls. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Horowitz advises me just now that the calls to 
which Mr. Cohn has referred have not been forthcoming. 

Mr. Conn. Have not been ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Have not been. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I would object, then, if I may, to the introduction 
of any calls unless we are going to get all the calls. I think, sir, 
that it is very important that we get the complete thing here and 
not a selection made by somebody of what they would like to get in, 
and a withholding of other very relevant calls to our case. 

Senator Munpr. The counsel has advised the Chair that he has no 
objection. If the Senators insist, we can do it now, but the counsel 
has advised the Chair that he would like to have an executive com- 
mittee meeting called, at which he could present the relevant calls 
which they have now sifted out of the 34 that they have and in which 
we could discuss them. 

I simply pass that out for the information of my colleagues. The 
Chair is perfectly willing to discuss it here, but he does feel that we 
should, if possible, continue with the interrogatory of the witness. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation. 
If you are going to continue with interrogatories of the witness, that 
is all right, but when you get through with the witness still these 
calls have got to go in the record, and he will have to be called back 
sail questioned about it. It is a question of whether you want to 
expedite it by getting them in here now, if they can be gotten in. If 
they are going to be objected to, if we can’t get them in, if someone is 
going to try to keep them out such as we have, sueh as we can get, 
let’s find out w’ >it is and we will know who itis. Then the committee 
can determine whether they are going to put them in anyhow, or 
whether they are not. Let’s settle it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. I think we should oa se of this matter, because 
obviously the subject of the monitored phone calls would necessarily 
have to be used in cross-examination. I would like to ask questions 
on them. Why recall the witness? We have Mr. Cohn here now, 
and there are other witnesses that we are going to recall because we 
have delayed this. It makes it ver difficult. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair is agreeable to settle the matter now. 

Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. Perhaps I could save you some time. I have 
taken the position that we would consent to the monitored calls being 
introduced even though they were illegally taken, if all calls were 
introduced. ‘There will be no consent unless all calls are introduced— 
period. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that this is an 
appropriate time to address a question to Mr. Welch «nd to Mr. St. 
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Clair. Where are the calls that Mr. Cohn refers to and why have 
they not been prov ided to committee counsel ? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, can you tell us why some of the calls 
have not been submitted and why some of them have been selected ? 

Mr. Wen 11, Since this case began, we have had the Presidential 
order about communications within the executive cepartment at high 
level. That Executive order prevents our producing or introducing 
in evidence calls between, let us say, Secretary Stevens and General 
Lawton. ‘That is the only place that I know of at the moment where 
that directive lImMpimnges, 

Senator Munor. How about the calls between Secretary Stevens 
and Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Wetcu. The call between you and Secretary Stevens must have 
been produced, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. I say, sir, Mr. Welch, that it was not produced. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then it must have been a call that was not monitored. 
All monitored calls between the Secretary and you, as far as I know— 
as you know, Mr. Cohn, I have not deait with it personally. 

Mr. Coun. I know that, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wercu. But it is my understanding, sir, that every monitored 
call between the parties on the one side and the parties of the other 
as well as monitored calls between the parties and Senators have been 
produced and submitted to counsel, 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; they have not been because I know—I under- 
stood that Mr. Stevens monitored all calls certainly with parties in 
interest in this ease, and with Senators on this committee. I know, 
sir, of certain specific conversations which I had with Mr. Stevens 
which were not produced. I traced back the date on one of them. 
I have found it to be the morning of September 28. No monitoring 
of that cail has been produced as far as I know, sir. I asked for it. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. May Im: ~~ a constructive suggestion ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Yes, si 

Mr. Jenkins. That we ane with the cross-examination of Mr. 
Cohn, that we have Mr. Welch call Mr. Lucas, and bring Mr. Lucas 
back and put him under oath and let him tell us precisely what calls 
have been delivered to us and which calls have been withheld, and 

then we can thresh this question out. 

Senator McCietian. Mr, Chairman, that is what I was going to 
suggest. Here is a contention that all the calls that were monitored 
have not been submitted. 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Senator McCartian. Mr. Lucas knows. He will either testify 
correctly or incorrectly about it, and 1 am willing to take his testimony 
as far as I am concerned as to whether they have all been produced 
or not. 

Mr. Conn. Sir—— 

Senator Munpr. I think that is a constructive suggestion and if it 
is agreeable to the maker of the motion and the seconder, we will 
hold the motion in abeyance until we have had an opportunity to do 
that. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. Jenkins. Will Mr. Welch have someone call Mr. Lucas and 
have Mr. Lucas come to the committee room ? 

Mr. Wetcu. I would be happy to. First I would count it a courtesy 
of Mr. Cohn if he would tell me the date or dates on which he thinks 
there may be monitored calls. 

Mr. Conn. Very well, sir. Iam giving it to you from memory here, 
Mr. We ch. I W ill check back, ; 

September 28, 1953, in the morning, a call between Mr. Stevens 
and myself. 

Senator Jackson. Where were you at the time? 

Mr. Conn. I was in this room, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In the caucus room ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; in the caucus room. The call came during the 
hearing. That is September 28. 

There was a date later in October which was missing. I would have 
to check that and give it to you, Mr. Welch. We also want, sir, which 
is certainly vital to our case here and will be very revealing, No. 1, 
the call between Secretary Stevens and General Lawton on October 
2. 1953, which Mr. Stevens testified about in this hearing; calls be- 
tween Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams with reference to representations 
to be made to Senator McCarthy. 

On November 24 and November 25, 1953. Those are some which 
occur to me offhand, Mr. Welch. a re might be some others. I will 
try to get you a list as fast as I ca 

Mr. Wevcu. Mr. Chairman, as ro the last two, Mr. Colin is as fully 
aware as I am of the impingement ef the Executive order on those 
two calls. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Weccnu. And may I say, Mr. Cohn, in respect to the other calls, 

is they often say I could speak freely since I don’t know what I am 
ti talkies about, it could have been, of course, that you called the Seere- 
tury and reached him at some office in the Pentagon which was not 
his own office so that there could have been a call not monitored. Iam 
not sugge ting t that that is true. I am not merely suggesting, but I 
am promising you, sir, that Mr. Lucas will produce in this room 
every monit red « “all that we have between you and the Secretary. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, and I want to make it very clear, Senator 
Mundt, from our standpoint, sir, I want to make it very clear, as far 
as I am concerned, we consider these calls on General Lawton as prob- 
ably the most relevant things in these proceedings, and we certainly 
believe that those are included in Senator McCarthy's original state- 
ment that he wanted all the calls to go in, sir. And I am sure, fror 
my standpoint, and I haven’t talked to the Senator about this, and I 
don’t know hew he feels, but I would certainly say, if there is going 
to be a selection and a withholding here, I don’t think that that would 
be fair to all parties in this case. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, may the Chair inquire whether you 
have made a specific request of the Attorney General as to whether 
the three calls that seem to be in contreversy are or are not covered 
by the Executive order? It is entirely possible that they are not, be- 
cause the Executive order does provide that pertinent information 
between the principals night - available. 

Mr. Wetcu. The answer, sir, is that I have not. 
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- or Muxptr. Would vou do that between now and the afternoon 


Mr. Wercn. What I would like to have done is to have your office 


( lo t] at. f you would, Mr. Chairman. 
_ { MceCrectan. Mr. Chairman ? 
1 Soon } 
‘ tor Munpr. Senator McClellan ¢ 
S tor McCrentnan. I ceest that the Chair or counsel for the 
committee immediately take up the matter, get the calls identified 
\ h Mr. C and Senator MeCarthy are interested in, get them 
d, take it up with the Attorney General or the proper au- 
{ ! \ I don’t know who it is and urge them to waive any cdi- 


l { ve ic in { them. Let’s vel them in the record. I am for you 
eetting them in the record, and I will do everything I can to help you 
get them into the record. I think they ought to be in here. | hope 
the administration won't take A position, unless they actually deal 

th national security, I hope it will not take a position of keeping 
those calls out. I don’t believe they deal with national security. They 
may be pertinent to the issues here, and I think they should be, if 
t e ommittee can get them, they should be in the record. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair recapitulate the situation as he 
ees it and senses it. No. 1, we are to get from Mr. Cohn and/or Mr. 
MeCarthy, the specific calls in which they are interested, that they 
would like to have included in the record. 

No, 2, we will then bring in Mr. Lueas to determine whether or 
not he has monitors of those calls. 

No. 3, we will then ask our counsel to interview the Attorney Gen- 
eral with a specific request that, if possible, the Executive order be 
construed so as not to preclude the entrance of that information into 
the record to the end that all of the monitored calls which are perti- 
nent and available under those terms can then be entered chronologi- 
cally in the record. 

That is the situation. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Me( farthy. 

Senator McCartiy. This may be a bit novel, but I want to say that 
I heartily agree with what Senator McClellan just said. 

Senator Munpr. Are we all in agreement, then, if this procedure 
ean be worked out, if the Attorney General is able to give us the 
assurance that Senator McClellan has suggested, that we have found 
the procedure and the method to put these monitored phone calls in. 
Is there any other objection now? Either voice it now or never, please. 

Allright, we will proceed on that basis. 

Senator Dirksen, interrogate the witness. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Cohn, from time to time, questions have been 
raised concerning the military background and experience of some of 
the witnesses who have been before the committee. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. For the purpose of an all-inclusive record, would 
you like to recite at this point what your own military experience 
was‘ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I am currently a first lieutenant in the New 
York National Guard. TI joined that in 1948 asa private. I now hold 
the rank of first heutenant. 
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Senator Dirksen. So you had 6 years of service? 

Mr. Coun. Well, I have been in the National Guard 6 years, sir. 
It has not been active service. 

Senator Dirksen. I was going to say 6 years of service. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Dimxsrn. In the New York National Guard, beginning 
with a private, and at present your rank is that of a second lieu- 
tenant ? 

Mr. Conn. First lieutenant, sir. 

Senator Dixsen. I assume that involves camp duty in the course 
ofa year? 

Mr. Coun. It involves field training, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Field training? 

Mr. Corm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Questions have been raised from time to time con- 
cerning the induction of Private G. David Schine into the service, and 
I thought somewhere along the line I caught an overtone that at one 
time or another he had been rejected in selective service. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Diksen. That question, of course, could be addressed to 
Private Schine if he occupies the witness stand, but I assume from 
your association with him that you would have some knowledge of it. 

Do you? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir 

Senator Dirksen. Would you then hk e to recite at this point in 
the record what that particular element is? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. He, from what I know about it, Senator Dirk- 
sen, enlisted in the Army Transport Service back some years ago. 
He served in that for about a year here and overseas. When he had 
a draft physical after that, sir, he was found physically disqualified, 
placed in 4-F; his case was reopened back last summer and as a 
result of that he has been inducted. 

Senator Dmksen. Roughly, about what year was it that he was 
put ina4-F status? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the exact year, Senator Dirksen; it was 
a number of years ago. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, Mr. Cohn, your official position with the 
committee is that of chief counsel ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I think it might be well to describe for the record 
what you esteem to be your duties in that capacity. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartny. Senator Dirksen, I wonder if you would yield 
fora minute. I think perhaps in fairness to Mr. Schine, in view of the 
fact that you brought up the physical disability, Mr. Cohn should 
describe what that is. 

Mr. Coun. What the physical disability is, sir? 

As far as I know, it is a herniated dise which he has in his back. 

Senator McCarruy. A slipped dise in his back? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. Senator, on the question of my duties, I would 
say, sir, it is just about everything. We have a very small group of 
men downstairs, and there is no clear line of demarcation between what 
one does and what the other might do. I, as counsel, examine wit- 
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nesses on occ asion at the hearings. T he ‘Ip set up the he: arings. I help 
in the investigative work. I de just about everything, I would say, 
Sir. 

Senator Dirksen. From time to time, Mr. Cohn, the question has 
been raised concerning the jurisdiction of the Permanent Investigat- 
ing Committee in carrying on its operations in the field that it has 
pursued for quite some time. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, s 

Senator "Renesdon Are you familiar with the jurisdiction of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You have familiarized yourself with the recital 
in the Senate rule book which indicates the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee as defined in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946? 

Mr. Coun. I have, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you recite for the record what you esteem 
to be the jurisdiction of the committee, and not only the reason but its 
purpose in pursuing this line of investigatory work? 

Mr. Coun. Very well. 

As I understand it, sir, under the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
this committee, the parent committee, has the obligation of investigat- 
ing the efficiency of the operation of Government agencies at every 
level, from a standpoint of economy, efficiency, and other things bear- 
ing on whether or not executive agencies are doing their job and doing 
their job properly. 

In other words, it is sort of a watchdog of the executive. In addi- 
tion to that, sir, this committee is charged with the obligation of in- 
vestigating from the same standpoint of efliciency and economy the 
relations between the Federal Government and State governments to 
whom the Federal Government might contribute, to international 
organizations of which the Federal Government might be a member. 

In other words, from a broad standpoint, Senator Dirksen, I believe 
the jurisdiction of the committee is to act as a watchdog on the 
executive, to bring out publicly, instances in which the executive has 
been inefficient, has failed in its duty, has not acted on a case, instances 
which would show lack of economy, lack of efficiency, laxity of 
various types. 

Fitting it in directly, sir, of course we have gone into instances 
wherein corruption or communism, executive agencies have failed to 
take action on FBI reports and things of that kind. That is roughly 
the way I understand the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you interpret that jurisdiction also, inas- 
much as the rule provides that the committee is empowered to study 
the relationships between the United States and the international 
organizations 1n which it is a member ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dmxsen. That this same line of work might extend into 
that field, also? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, definitely. I think it has an express mandate. 

Senator Dirksen. Now with respect to the particular matter that 
is before us, how do you interpret the constitutional provision which 
gives Congress the power to provide and raise armies and navies and 
to provide for rules and regulations for the governing of armies 


and Nay it Sf 
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Mr. Coun. I think, sir, there is no doubt that this committee has 
not only jurisdiction but has.an obligation under its powers to investi- 
gate Communist infiltration or any other type of malfeasance in the 
military. 

Senator Dirxsen. That is the interpretation that has guided your 
endeavors as chief counsel of the committee / 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, and I have never heard any objection raised to 
the jurisdictional point. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, Mr. Colin, let me recur for a moment to 
the original charge of improper influence. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you considered and have you an opinion 
as to your idea of what might constitute improper influence in a 
situation such as that which is presently confronting the committee / 

Mr. Coun. Sir, it is a little hard for me to reconstruct. I know 
what I did and what I said and what other people en the staff did 
and said, and I know, sir, that there was nothing improper in this 
or in any other case. I don’t know what Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams 
could have in mind. I listened to their testimony here, sir, and all 
I can say is, we certainly did nothing improper, and I don’t know 
what they were after. 

Senator Dirksen. In your answer, Mr. Cohn, of course you make in 
effect a categorical denial of the ¢ harges, for one thing; and secondly, 
you assert reason and motive for the making ofthe charges. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, 

Sen: itor Dirksen. In effect, of course, your allegation of the reason 
for the charges in your answer is in essence a charge of interference 
on the part of the executive branch in the affairs of the legislative 
branch. 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You investigated the files in the State Derart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Conn. We did, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you encounter a comparable situation there 
of any interference / 

Mr. Coun. We did, sir, at one point. 

Senator Dirksen. ‘To what extent? 

Mr. Coun. To this extent, sir: There was a witness who appeared 
before the committee and testified. He was a State Department 
employee. After he left the stand and went back to his ide tad found 
his job was no longer there; that he had been taken from a fairly 
good job, handling investigations, with a desk and an office, and sent 
back, so to speak, pounding the pavement and doing work that one 
who had just entered the Foreign Service might do. When those 
matters were called to the attention of this committee, Senator Dirk- 
sen, the committee called before it Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, the 
Under Secretary of State. When the situation was explained to 
General Smith, General Smith said anything that smacks of retribu- 
tion or reprisal against a person who has been cooperating with the 
committee is wrong, and I believe that General Smith ordered the 
reinstatement of that employee who had testified before this 
committee. 

Senator Dirksen: In behalf of the committee, Mr. Cohn, you also 
initiated an investigation of the Voice of America? 
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Mr. Conn. Yes, sit 

Senator Dirksen. Did you encounter any interference on that oc- 
casion or in the course of that investigation 2 

Mr. Coun. Sir, offhand I would say insofar as our operations here 
in Washington are concerned in our dealings with Dr. Johnson, who 
was the Administrator auring a good part of the investigation, no, 
SIr. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, I believe you graduated from law 
school at a very early age. Twenty? Is that correct? 

Mr. Conn. I was 20, sir, yes. 

Senator Jackson. You had to wait a year before you could take 
the bar because of the law mene ngac nts of the State of New York? 

Mr. Coun. It wasn’t quite a year, sir. I believe it was—— 

Senator Jackson. I mean 21, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. When you got out of law school you went to 
work in the district attorney's office ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I did, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What year was that? 

Mr. Conn. 1947, 

Senator Jackson. In 1947? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You testified at some length with reference to 
vour employment in the district attorney’s office, which I believe was 
up until the summer of 1952? 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And in the summer or early fall you came down 
to Washington to work for Attorney General McGranery ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Have you had any other legal experience, other 
than the experience with the Federal Government ? Any private 
prac tice ? 

Mr. Coun. Oh, yes, sir. I have engaged to a very limited extent 
in private practice practically all the time since I have left law school. 
As you probably know, sir, it is just about impossible to hold down 
a job like this and the job I held down in the Department of Justice, 
and have enough free time to devote to private practice and gain any 
experience which I would count as re ally worth while. In other 
words, I would say I haven’t been in court in—I haven’t argued a case 
in court or tried a private case in court in some years. I think, as a 
matter of fact, I tried one private case in the municipal court in 
New York just after I was admitted, and I think that is about it. 

Senator Jackson. Are you a member of a law firm now ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, I am. 

Senator Jackson. I read something in one of the magazine articles 
which would indicate that your income from the firm for 1 year would 
be much greater than—without mentioning the amount—much greater 
than that which you had received from the Federal Government. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Coun. That is correct, sir. I would say this, if I may: I think 
my income from my private practice and the clients I have there is 
greater than the income I receive here and is probably a lot smaller 
than the income I could receive if I was devoting full time to private 
practice and probably a lot greater than it will be when I can finally 
get back to private practice. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t doubt that, Mr. Cohn. I am not saying it 
in any sarcastic vein at at all. 

Mr. Conmn. Surely. 

Senator Jackson. You are an able lawyer and I know you could 
make a lot more out. What I wanted to ask you was: You state that 
you have done very little private work, but your income from your 
private practice . much greater than from—— 

Mr. Conn. I understood your question to be experience—maybe I 
heard it incorree tly-=which I had received in praetice, and so forth. 

Senator Jackson. 1 mean both oflice and court practice. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sii 

Senator Jackson. I am speaking of private practice. 

Mr. Coun. As far as court ad actice is concerned, sir, I tried this 
one case in the municipal court. It occurs to me that in the course 
of the 6 or 7 years I was in court on 1 or 2 other occasions. The bulk 
of what practic e I have a chance to do does not involve appearance in 
court and does not involve things which I would say would give n ne 
experience in the trial of cases or the argument of appeals. It would 
involve things other than that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Since you have been working for the committe 
have you spent much time in your private practice with your own 
private law firm ‘ 

Mr. Coun. Very little, sir. 

Senator JAcKson. Very little? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sii. 

Senator McCarruy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. This is something I didn’t know 

Senator McCarrny. I think the record should show at this time 
that at the time we employed Mr. Cohn, I informed the committee 
that he was a member of a firm and that he intended to continue his 
membership in the firm and that he would have income outside of 
his salary with the committee. That was discussed very freely and 
there is nothing mysterious about it at all. The Senators knew it 
at that time. 

Senator Jackson. I must say, Senator McCarthy, I knew nothing. 
I don’t know whether my colleagues did. 

Mr. Coun. I will be glad to furnish all the information right now, 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t recall anything being said about it, 
Senator. 

Senator McCartuy. I think if you will check the minutes at the 
meeting at which time we approved Mr. Cohn, you will find that that 
was discussed, 

Senator Jackson. This being a full-time job I was a little concerned 
when I read this article. 

Mr. Coun. Senator, I might say this to you, sir: Possibly it is 
because of lack of qualifications and other things, but to do this job I 
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have put in much more than full time, and as far as the time record I 
h wuld spend on this |‘ b or that I spent on any job I had in the Goy- 
ernment, sir, if you will look at that or tal : to my bosses, the people I 
} » worked for, I think you will find that among my many failings 
will not be the failure to put in a lot i extra hours at nights and 
over weekends in doing my job for the Government. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, I have no doubt that vou are a hard 
worker, LT am not disagreeing with that at all. Not only a hard 
Vi rker, but an ible iwvVecl 

Senator McCartuy. I would like to ask the Chair for permission 
to put in the minutes of the 1 eting at the time Mr. Cohn was con 
firmed, as soon as we can get those Trom the committee room, i 4 
may do that. 


Senator Munpt. If there is no objection. 

Senator Jackson. If there is the actual transcript, I would like to 
have it include that. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. It will be given the appropriate num- 
ber and included in the record, with the understanding that they are 
the minutes. 

(It was later determined that there was no transcript of the meeting 
in question. See discussion, p. 1879.) 

Senator Munpr. If Senator McClellan would like to look at them 
first, that would be | e rfectly all ri@ht. 

Senator McC ond AN. If you are going to put things into the record, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what they are. 

Senator Jackson. I assume that your law firm has not had any liti- 
gation with the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me? 

Senator Jackson. Has your law firm had any litigation with the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Coun. Not that I know of, sir. I know that I have not, at any 
time since I have been with the law firm, had any litigation with the 
Federal Government or participated in any manner whatsoever where 
there was a conflict whatsoever. 

Senator Jackson. Lam not saying that. I want to know, you being 
a member of a firm, whether the firm has had any litigation. What is 
the name of the company ? 

Mr. Conn. Curran, Mahoney, Cohn, which is me, and Stim. 

Senator Jackson. Is that State Senator Curran or the secre tary of 
state ¢ 

Mr. Corr. No, sir. Mr. Curran is the Republican county chair- 
man of New York and the secretary of the State of New York. 
Senator Mahoney is State senator of the State of New York and the 
Democratic leader of the State Senate of New York. Iam whoI am, 
and Mr. Stim does the work. 

Senator Jackson. It is sort of a quadra-partisan firm? I was going 
to say bi-partisan. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. Like down here, politics, whether some one is 
a Democrat or Republican, does not make any difference. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, you made reference to the document 
which was introduced into the record from a Mr. Paul Crouch. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sit 
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Senator Jackson. And I believe you stated that this was a docu- 
ment that started the investigation of the military. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir 

Senator Jackson. You didn’t? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. This was one of—I was trying to summarize, 
at Mr. Jenkins’ request, a number of things which came out at the 
beginning of this investigation. That was one among a laree numbe r 
of items. I specified other items in addition to that. This was one 
of the memoranda that was submitted, sir. Tce tainly agree with you 
about that. This is one that was submitted. 

Senator ts son. As I recall, and I will have to look at the 
transcript, it was my recollection that the document given to you which 
you stated, 1 believe, was in the regular files of the subcommittee, was 
from Mr. Crouch and that it was the document that started the investi- 
gation of the Army. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. First of all, it was not given to me. It was 

civen to Mr. Se hine. Second of all, he worked with Paul Crouch on 
that, Second of all, sir, I don’t believe I said that that document 
started the investigation. There were a number of things which con- 
tributed to the start of the investigation. and I believe I outlined those 
in probably too much detail. TI certainly agree with you, Senator, if 
you want to use this as a basis for some additional questioning, I 
certainly agree with you that that was one of the documents that was 
submitted and one of the documents we did consider. 

Senator Jackson. What were the other principal documents? 

Mr. Conn. There were a good number. Do you want me to recite 
documents ? 

Senator Jackson. Just the principal ones. 

Mr. Coun. I remember there was a record on Fort Monmouth. 
There was another record made by 

Senator Jackson. What do you mean a record on Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. seen There was a record made by another group down in 
Congress. I don’t think it was ever made public, although I am net 
sure, eoncerning the disappearance of a large number of documents 
from the secret Army radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth. That 
was made available to us at the very beginning and we went into that 
and studied that. Other information was supplied to us. 

Senator Jackson. Is that all in the committee files? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me? 

Senator Jackson. Is that all in the committee files? 

Mr. Conn. Yes; I am sure it is. 

Senator Jackson. And that was from another committee in 
Congress? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I believe it was. 

Senator Jackson. And when did you get that information? 

Mr. Conn. Around the same time, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Is that February or March? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. February or March of 1953? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, to the best of my recollection around there 
some time. 

Senator Jackson. You stated that this document, referring to the 
Crouch document, was in the regular files of the subcommittee, in 
room 101 of the subcommittee? 
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. Conn. T assume it was, sir. I am sure it was in the files. It 

might have been in one of the other rooms the subcommittee keeps, 

r. Te an’t swear to that. I am sure it was in the regular files of 
the ident available. 

Senator Jackson. I looked at the document. As I recall, you stated 
that, “It was in the regular files,’—this is from page 3902—‘“in room 
101 of the subcommittee offices, sir. It has been there since March.” 
I looked over this file, and I don’t see how any Senator could possibly 
find it. It has no file number. How could any Senator possibly know 
of its existence ? 

Mr. Conn. I would say in this way, sir. If one of the Senators 
on the committee, say you, sir, had called me and asked me what 
preliminary investigations were under way, I would have come up 
to your office and I would have told you, 1 would have mentioned 
this one. If you wanted to see the files on preliminary investigations 
of Communist infiltration in the Army, this would have been in one 
of the several files, undoubtedly, that would have been displayed to 
you, sIr. 

Senator Jackson. But isn’t there a regular filing system that has 
been in existence for some 5 or 6 years ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t think anything has been in existence for 


5 or 6 years. I think that the way of doing —— was changed quite 
a bit after the reorganization of Congress in 19 I know, sir, that 
I hs 1d— m 


Senator Jackson. You say the reorganization of Congress. You 
mean the new Congress? 

Mr. Conn. The new Congress; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Cohn, do you agree with me that the essence 
of the report made by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams about you is the 
fact that you as chief counsel of this committee used the investigating 
arm of the Senate as a club on the Army in an effort to secure pre fer- 
ential treatment for Dave Schine? Do you agree that that is the es- 
sence of the charges that were made against you? 

Mr. Conn. It is hard to answer that, sir. It certainly was the im- 
port of what was published in the newspapers and what was in some 
of these original documents they released. When I heard their testi- 
mony and particularly their questions on cross-examination here, sir, 
I was interested to note that neither one could give a single specific 
instance in which anything such as you suggest occurred, I say under 
oath no such thing ever did occur. 

Senator Porrer. The purpose of the question is to state the original 
charges that were made, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

nator Porrer. If those charges were true, would you consider 
that n serious charge ¢ ; 

Mr. Conn. Sir, L would certainly say any abuse of power on the 
part of neorek en ony eape any member of its staff would certainly be a— 
would certainly be a very serious matter which should be dealt with 
by the committee. I don’t say, sir—well, it should be dealt with by the 
committee in some w: ay. 

Senator Porrrr. To follow that question up, if those charges were 
true—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Porrer. Would you feel that your services as chief counsel 
of the committee should cease ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Senator Porrrer. If those charges are false, do you agree with me 
that an unconscionable act has been committed by some members of 
the Army ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, it is—once again I have-been trying to avoid char- 
acterizing. I certainly think th: it if.you ask me direetly, the : act would 
be unconscionable and I think it was unconscionable, and I think it is 
unconscionable; yes, sir. 

mgr Porrer. If the charges are not true—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Seriator Porrrer. That they made, it is an unconscionable act—— 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. By somebody. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And that the persons responsible for that aet, do 
you agree with me, should no longer hold a position of publie trust ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, fhat is a little high for me to pass on. I don’t know 
just what the ramifications behind the whole thing might be, and just 
what they were doing, and why they were doing it, and who told them 
to do it, and a lot of other things which would enter into a judgment 
as tothat. I would rather not pass any kind of judgment on them. 

Senator Porrer. The reason I am questioning along this line, Mr. 
Cohn, is that it seemed to me when the charge was made it was a serious 
charge, for this reason: If true, you had taken improper advantage 
of your position with the committee. If false, you are being maligned 
by people for purposes of which the committee should have knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. As I understand the charges made by Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams, one of them was that you threatened to wreck the 
Army. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Jenkins, in his examination of you, covered 
that fairly well, but I want once again to ask you: Did you threaten to 
wreck the Army? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I testified about that conversation on January 
14, and I might say, sir, not only did I not threaten to wreck the Army, 
but Mr. Adams never believed that for one minute. If he did, sir, he 
would not have called me up at my home weeks later, he weuld not have 
tried to continue a personal relationship with me. He would net have 
acted the way he did. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Cohn, did you threaten to get Mr. Stevens’ 
job? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, and if I had done that, sir, Mr. Adams would 
not have acted the way he did, I am sure. 

Senator Porrer. Do you recall when Mr. Stevens and, I believe, also 
Mr. Adams were on the stand, I asked them that if Private Schine had 
received a commission or if he had received an assignment to the New 
York area, if they felt that their troubles with the committee would 
have ceased. I believe they testified that they thought that their 
troubles with the committee would have ceased. 
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I would like to ask you, if Private Schine had received an assign- 
ment to the New York area, would that have made any difference to 
you or to the committee and its program for investigating the Fort 
Monmouth case ? 

Mr, Coun. The answer to that, sir—and the record proves it—is 

‘no,” sir. Second of all, Senator Potter, I might point out that as I 

recall, when Senator McCarthy interrogated Mr. Stevens on this point, 
Mr. Stevens said he did not think that the hearings would have 
stopped, and of course they would not have in any way. 

Senator Porrer. In the statement issued by Senator McCarthy, 
yourself, and Mr. Carr, you state that Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens were 
using Private Schine as more or less a pawn in an effort to call off the 
investigation of Fort Monmouth. Do you testify to that effect today ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I think I told on direct examination, Senator 
Potter, some of the things which Mr. Adams did and said on this 
matter. For instance, that January 14 conversation on this overseas 
matter, and some earlier conversations. I think it was certainly very 
clear to Mr. Carr and I think it was clear to me that Mr. Adams was 
trying to use that in some way. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. What would your reaction have been if Mr. Stevens 
wr Mr. Adams had said to you, “Well, now, listen, Private Schine will 
serve as any other man. I don’t want to discuss it with you. As far 
as the investigation is concerned, you can investigate the Army until 
doomsday.” What would your reaction have been to a statement of 
that kind? 

Mr. Conn. I suppose that would have ended that, sir. I might say, 
there was never any request by us for any kind of preferential treat- 
ment for Schine. The only discussion we n ul with Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Adams was about this arrangement to let him finish up some 
of his work. 

On the question of using his services in the Army based on his 
qualifications, Mr. Stevens was very kind about that, sir, and Mr. 
Stevens came forward on several occasions and said that he was 
making such arrangements because he felt it would be in the interest 
of the Army to use one who had qualifications in this field. That 
was said by Mr. Stevens. 

To answer your question directly, Senator Potter, if Mr. Stevens 
had ever suggested to me or to anybody else that the arrangement 
about Schine’s finishing his committee work or anything like that was 
improper in any way, I suppose all he would have to do was to tell us 
there was something wrong about it, that it shouldn’t be done—— 

Senator Porrer. Would that have ended it, as far as you were 
concerned / 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think we would have very much choice, sir. 
Mr. Stevens is under no obligation to talk to me about that or any- 
thing else. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Cohn, you testified that when Mr. Adams 
contacted you in, I believe, room 101—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. About an overseas assignment for Private Schine, 
he tied that in with the hearings at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Porrer. Is it your testimony that he was toying with you 
to use David Schine’s assignment or threatening to send Dave Schine 
overseas unless you called off the Fort Monmouth investigation ? 

Mr. Coun. I think he was trying to, sir. I think that jhe e was a 
good deal of baiting on Mr. Adams’ part of me and other people in 
connection with this whole matter. 

Senator Porrer. When he discussed that with vou, was it in a light 
vein, or was he serious? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, to be completely fair about this, I think he was 
serious about that, sir. I do have to tell you, sir, it is very hard 1 
a few words to paint a picture of a relationship which existed over 
a long period of time between Mr. Alene and the staff of this com- 
mittee. We knew him well. We were friends, good friends. We 
spent a lot of time together socially, and in every other way there 
was a good deal of baiting. There was a good deal of joking and 
practical joking. I can give you numerous examples going on back 
and forth. 

When you ask me about the January 14 conversation, that did make 
an impression on me. I thought it was unusual, and I thought that 
Mr. Adams was serious. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Sym ington ? 

Senator Syminoaron. Mr. Cohn, I made a statement yesterday about 
the internal security of the United States. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, si 

Senator Symineron. We couldn't continue with it because of lunch. 
I said that there were courses of action which were available to any 
man in the service or in the services or any civilian in our Federal 
Governinent that he could take before coming to the Congress with 
respect to any graft, inefliciency, er subversion which he might feel 
or she might feel existed in their branch of the service or Government. 
I pointed out that they could just go around their immediate superior 
to persons higher in the chain of command; that they could go to the 
investigating and intelligence department of their branches, like the 
Oliice of Special Investigations of the Air Force, G-2 of the Army, 
or the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

I said further that if such a person was still dissatisfied or feels 
that his whole branch of the service was corrupt and no good, he 
could go to the Department of Justice or its investigative agency, the 
FBI, with his complaint. 

Finally, I said the Congress of the United States could be the court 
of last resort. Of course, the Members of the Congress are also sub- 
ject to the law of the land. 

I want to make clear that I was talking about a right to give infor- 
mation. When we are talking about documents which have been 
classified secret or confidential, I want to emphasize that I feel that 
any serviceman or woman or any Federal employee has to be gov- 
erned by the law of the land. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, I want to ask you some questions about the internal 
security of the United Sti ites. Would you be good enough to answer 
them as much as you can “yes” or “no” ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Because, as you know, my questioning time 
is limited. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symrneron. There are two —— committees in the 
Congress which deal with subversion—the Goveinment Committee on 
Op erations, the Senate In ternal Security Committee, the House Un- 
American Affairs Committee—and there is also the Federal Bureau 
of is vestigation — with the same problems, is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, si 

Senator Sesmaanelt Suppose a Government employee in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government had charge of a document stamped 
-~ secret, which he thought was not being given proper atte1 _— 
by his superior, cat | you think it was right for him to give that docu- 
ment to the chairman of this committee ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I hoped at the beginning I could give you a yes 
or no answer, but I want to say right now, Senator Symington, this 
raises some very great issues on which I might not be too well quali- 
fied to speak, 

Senator Symincron. Do your best to give me yes or no, because 
I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. Coun. I just can’t do it, sir. I just can’t give you this vast 
picture, even what little I know about it, with a yes or no answer. 
J have to go into some detail. 

Senator Symrnetron. Let me repeat the question. 

Mr. Conn. I have the question. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to repeat it, if I may. 

Mr. Coun. I have the question. 

Senator SYMINGION. Suppose a Government employee in the execu- 


tive branch of the Government had charge of a document stamped 
top secret which he thought was not being given proper attention by 
iperior, would you think it was right for him to give that docu- 
ment to the chairman of this committee ? 


It seems to me you could answer that pretty close to yes or no, 

Mr. Comyn. Sir, it would require a much longer speech on my part 
than you would want to heat 

Senator Symrneron, In order to help me with my questioning, will 
you get up a file for the record, and we can take it up later. 

My next question, Mr. Cohn: Would it be right for this gentleman 
to give it to the chairman of the Internal Secur ity Committee ? 

Mr. Comyn. Sir, maybe I can answer these questions this way: I 
think it would be right for that gentleman to act in accordance with 
his oath to the Constitution of this country, to his God, to protect 
this country against all enemies foreign and domestic. I think that 
would be a decision which he would have to make. If he were going 
to report some instances of failure to act, particularly where it in- 
volved protection of a Communist or a spy, jenn would have to see an 
awful lot before I would condemn him for going to the duly elected 
chairman of a committee of the Congress of the United States of 
America which is in business for that purpose. 

Senator Symineron. Now, Mr. Cohn, with all due respect to you, I 
didn’t talk about a spy. I said of a document stamped top secret. 

Mr. Coun. About what, sir? 

Senator SyMineTon. Suppose a Government employee in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government had charge of a document stamped 
top secret which he thought was not being given proper attention by 
his superior. Would you think it was right for him to give that 
document to the chairman of the committee ¢ 
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Mr. Conn. I regret, very much, Senator Symington, ' cannot pos- 
sibly answer that question covering the vast field which it does, yes or 
no. 

Senator Symincton. May we proceed? Would it be right to give it 
to the chairman of the Internal Security Committee? Is your answer 
the same? 

Mr. Conn. My answer is the same. Sometime I would be happy to 
tell you about a lot of these things. I may be wrongon a lot of them. 
It isa long story. I can’t answer yes or no. 

Senator Symineton. Would your answer be the same, that you can’t 
answer yes or no, with respect to the right of giving it to the chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Committee / 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Your answer then would be the same with 
respect to giving a top secret document to any committee chairman, is 
that true? 

Mr. Coun. My answer would have to be, sir, in order to get the 
picture accurately, we would have to go into specifics and see just 
what we are talking about, what type of a case, and see just what the 
practical situation has been in the Government of the United States 
over the past few years as I have known it both from the executive 
and from the legislative standpoint. 

Senator Symineron. Have you ever heard of a former Congress- 
man named Vito Marcantonio from your State? 

Mr. Coun. Have I heard of him ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. If Vito Marcantonio had been chairman or 
member of the House Un-American Activities Committee, would it 
be all right for you to give him this information ? 

Mr. Coun. Vito Marcantonio? I wouldn't give him the right 
time. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If the chairman of one of these committees 
were unavailable, do you think a Government employee could give 
this top secret material to the committee staff? 

Mr. Coun. Do I think it would be proper to give it to a member 
of the committee staff? 

Senator Symineron. That was my question. 

Mr. Conn. It might be, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you ever heard of employees or staff 
members of congressional committees being Communists ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I believe that Alger Hiss worked for a congressional 
committee back in the middle 1930’s, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That is correct. That is the Nye committee 
investigating the munitions industry and there have been several 
others. You do know that there have been members, right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. In fact, there have been some connected with 
members currently serving 

Senator Symincron. My time is limited. You know, don’t you, 
that there is a procedure for checking the loyalty and security for 
all Government employees ? 

40620°—54—pt. 48 4 
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Mr. Comyn. I know there is a procedure, sir. I know that pro- 
cedure is not always followed. 

Senator SyMineTon. Has the Congress ever adopted a loyalty pro- 
eram for its own employees or employees ot committees ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the details of that, sir. I know that in 
our committee we asked the FBI to m ike a check and see if the re 
derogatory information on anyone we are about to employ, and 
know that members of our staff get apply for Defense Department 
clearance if their work might require that. 

Senator SymineTon. You might want to check that, the question, 


and we will perhaps include that in the other information you are 


Poll 2 to vive me 

Mr. Conn. Surely, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Have you, yourself, received any information since you have been 
on the staff from confidential informers ? 

Mr. Conn. Confidential informers 4 

Senator SyMINGron. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. Well, I was with the Department of Justice and while 
I have been on the staff of this committee I have received much 
valuable information from people we might call confidential in- 
tormers; yes, sir. 

Senator SymrncTron. Have some confidential informers given in- 
formation to other staff members in addition to you ? 

Mr. Coun. Iam sure they have, sir. 

Senator Symimneron. You are sure they have? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. sir: I am sure they have, sir. 

Senator Syminaron. Do some investigators, secretaries, and file 


clerks have access to the committee files ? 


Mr. Conn. I don’t know the details of that, Senator Symington. 
They might. 

Senator Syminatron. Now, let’s eet to this hypothetical secret docu- 
ment, top-secret document, again. 

Wouldn’t that be put in the committee files, if the chairman received 
it ? 

Mr. Coun. That is a hypothetical secret document ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. In other words, I asked you what 
you would do with a top-secret document. 
' Mr. Coun. I imagine if it were given to Senator McCarthy, there 
is a very good chance it would not be put in the committee files, sir. 
I imagine Senator McCarthy—Senator McCarthy is very careful 
about protecting the identity of people who furnish him with infor- 
mation, sir, and I think he takes certain steps to se—I know in some 
eases I don’t know who gives him information. I haven’t asked him 
and I don’t want to know. 

Senator Symineron. Has everybody on the staff—— 

Senator McCarrnuy. Could I interrupt? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad, but can it 
be permissible for the Senator not to take my time? 

Senator McCarruy. Sure. During Senator Jackson's cross- 
eXamination 

Senator Symineron. Could I have a ruling on that? 

Senator Munpr. It will not be taken out of your time, if you 
are going to yield. 
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Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator McCarruy. During Senator Jackson’s cross-examination 
of Mr. Cohn, I suggested that the transcript of the meeting at which 
time Mr. Cohn was confirmed, be made a part of the evidence. I find 
now, Mr. Chairman, that there was no transcript, that there were 
merely notes made by the stenographer who was present. 1 find that 
there was no mention made, Senator Jackson, of any—in these notes— 
of any private ‘aw business. These are confidential notes. I want 
to pass them to you. If there are any parts of these that you think 
should be part of the record, I personally have no objection, There 
may be some parts that you wouldn’t want to make part of the record. 

Senator Jackson. I think that is fair. The reason I raised the 
question is I read about this in a magazine, and I had never heard 
of the affiliation with a private law firm. It was for that purpose 
that I asked the question. 

Senator McCarruy. I want to say in fairness to you that there is 
no mention in the notes. This is not a transcript of what occurred, 
merely the notes. There is no mention in the notes about the private 
Jaw firm. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington may continue. 

Senator Jackson. I had no recollection of it. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Cohn, do you believe that anyone can 
lawfully deny access to the files or any part of the files to any member 
of a congressional committee / 

Mr. Coun. That anyone can deny access ? 

Senator SyMiInGron. Yes, 

Mr. Coun. I don’t quite get that “anyone,” sir. 

Senator Symineron. Well, let’s say do you believe that the chairman 
of the committee or a majority ruling of the committee can deny files, 
split it into two, to any member of the committee ? 

Mr. Coun. I just don’t know that, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You have no opinion on that ? 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe that you and the members of 
the committee are bound by the laws of the United States Congress ? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Now let me read you from the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended. [| Reading:] 

All committee hearings, records data, charts, and files shall be kept separate 
and distinct from the congressional office records of the member serving as 
chairman of the committee and such records shall be the property of the Congress 
and all members of the committee and the respective Houses shall have access 
to such records. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, that is the law. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. My final question is, as counsel for this com- 
mittee, do you consider yourself bound by the law? 

Mr. Conn. I consider myself bound by the law, Senator Symington, 
not only because I am counsel for the committee. I consider myself 
bound by the law, period, for all purposes, at alltimes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Is my time up, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Time is up. 

Senator Dworsuax. Just a few questions. 
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Mr. Cohn, we heard a great deal about the important work which 
David Schine did for this subeommittee as a member of the staff. 


Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am interested in knowing why he was em- 
Did he have any particular legal or newspaper traiming or 
er experience which would qualify him for investigative work ? 
Mr. Conn. Legal or newspaper? No, sir. I would say that legal 


nd newspaper work are not necessary prerequisites to coming with 
the staff. He knew a good deal about the Communist movement in 


ountry. He had studied it. He had written about it. And, sir, 
was very much interested in it. fe was willing to give us his time 
for nothing. That was an offer of which we were very happy to 
avail— 
Senator DworsuaAk. Is that the main reason he was employed, be- 
cause he donated his services / 
Mir. Coun. No, sir: I would not say that was the main reason he 
was employed. ‘The main reason he was employed was because he 
ppened to have a good deal of knowledge, much more than I did 
(1 


cranhy othel mem er of the stall, ohh a particular lhves ation which 


desired to recommend that this committee undertake. He had 
vorked on it for a period of years. He had written on it. He knew 
a cood deal more about it than we did. He was willing to come and 
Le was willine to work for nothing. 






Senator Dworsnak. Did he have peculiar experience which would 
enable him to do an effective job 4 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t know. It is very hard to judge, sometimes, 
bout pe uliar experienct enabling you to do a job, 

[ have seen a lot of people, Senator Dworshak, who are suppo ed 
to have great experience. They come in and they do a very bad job. 
! have seen other people whose paper record might not look quite as 
mpressive who come in and do a very outstanding job. As far as 

schine is concerned, I would let the judement of those who let 

m come with the committee be passed upon as a result of the work 
which he did for the committee. He did a lot of work for this 
committee, 

Senator Dworsnak. That is admitted, Mr. Cohn, but what 
troubles me is this: that at the time you and Mr. Schine took the tour 

ure pe to invest imate the Voice of Amet a and its operations there, 
there was a great deal of unfavorable newspaper publicity. That 
would indicate possibly that you were doing a very efficient job, but, 
on the other hand, that you were antagonizing many people. 

I wonder whether that experience was largely the result of Mr. 
Schine’s not having engaged in such work in the past ? 

Mr. Coun. My answer to that would be, no, sir, and I am sorry you 
think, Senator Dworshak, that because a new spaper or a lot of news- 
papers in Europe particularly might do a smear job, that you want 
to accept that without looking at the facts in the case to see whether 
or not we did or did not do a eood job. 

As far as that trip is concerned, we were sent over there by the 
chairman to do certain specific things and obtain certain specific in- 
formation. Wedidthat. We did that as best we could, and I think 
there are a lot of circumstances, some of which have been aired before 
this committee before. I think the State Department and certain 
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elements in it were no happier about our investigation than some 
other agencies. 

Senator DworswaK. You feel that your work was very elfective, but 
that it wasn’t fully appreciated and was misrep resented in the press ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t seek too much appreciation. I try to do 
the job as best can. If I do anything wrong, I want that called to 
my attention, 

In that case, as in every other case, I have done the best I can. I] 
carried out the assionment I was sent over there to do. 

Senator DworsuaK. Mr. Cohn, may I interrupt you? I wasn't re- 
ferring to you so much as to Mr. Schine. I was trying to develop 
whether his lack of experience in investigative work was responsibl 
for the unfavorable publicity which he received on that tour. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I would say what was respousible for the un 


favorable publicity is the fact that there isa oreat deal of resentment 
in Kuropean nations particularly that in this country Senator Joe 
McCarthy and some oth an are addre sino themselves to the job 


of cleaning out Communists, and I might say that in some of these 
other countries that same job is not being done. Perhaps it should 
clone. 

Senator DworsHak. We realize, Mr. Cohn, that in Britain and 
France and Italy and other countries in Kurope, they tolerate com- 
munism, that they have Communists in their government. I am 
wonde ring whether you rec eived cooperation from our embassies and 
the Americans whom you encountered in your European tour ? 

Mr. Coun. I was particularly talking about HICOG in Germany. 
We hot o1 ily clic not receive cooperation, but we were made the object 

1 deliberate and planned smear involving newspapers which were 
. ‘bsidized ancl paid for by a revolving fund by HICOG, which was 
cloing the smear. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Cohn, do you think if David Schine re- 
‘elved a commission in the summer of 1953, that possib ly the con- 
roversy with Secretary Stevens and the Army and this hearing might 
have been avoided 4 

Mr. Coun. I do not, s 

Senator DworsHak. You do not ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think it would have any bearing on it whatso- 
ever. Jam sure nobody else does 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you think some other conflict would 
developed between the subcommittee and its staff and the officials 
in the Department of the Army ? 

Mr. Conn. You are asking me to predict about conflicts develop- 
ne, ] know ot ho col flict developing here. ] was made aware of 
none by Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams 

Senator DworsHak. Oy wait a minute. Go ahead. Pardon me. 

Mr. Coun. If you want to interrupt me there and question me 
on the statement I just made, that is all mght. 

Senator Dworsnak. You say there is no conflict. There is cer- 
tainly lack of cooperation and throughout this hearing, we have 
heard allegations and charges that the Department of the Army was 
trying to suppress or terminate the hearing of this subcommittee at 
Fort Monmouth. Isthat true or not ? 

Mr. Coun. That is true, sir, but if I might answer you, Senator 


1} +] li! 


Dworshak, what I said was this: that while the events were sup- 


( 
+ 
( 
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posedly going on, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams did nothing to make 
is aware of the fact that they thought there was any conflict or that 
anyone was doing anything wrong. It is a little peculiar, sir, to 
lave somebody come in and say you are abusing them and “vituperat- 
ing” them, if there is any such word, and then in the next breath 
have them call you up and invite you out to lunch and dinner and 
ask you to do things for them and continue a social relationship over 
al period of time. 

Senator, I should say this: It is a very peculiar thing to have 
somebody come in here and say he was abused by me because I called 
him up on the phone too much, and then when I didn’t call him up 
on the phone for a couple of weeks to have him call me up at my 
home in New York and complain very bitterly because he hadn‘t 
heard from me and I hadn’t called him up. 

I would say, sir, that the complaints and the charges on the part 
of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams are not in good faith. 

Senator DworsuaAKk. Let’s eliminate the charges in this controversy. 
What would the situation be on the relations between your subcom- 
mittee staff and the Department of the Army? 

Mr. Coun. The relations would be, sir, that Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Stevens were doing their best to stop the conimittee from conducting 
its investigation, which is not something unique in the annals of 
history. Most agencies which are being investigated don’t like to be 
investigated, and they would be much happie r if the committee pulled 
out. This was not a highly unusual situation to us, sir. They were 
welcome to try. It was our job to see that they did not succeed. 

Senator DworsnaKk. Certainly, Mr. Cohn, you did not believe that 
the Department of the Army and Secretary Stevens were unwilling to 
expose in every possible manner subversives and security risks within 
the operations of Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I think that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams had what 
I believe, sir, to be the mistaken notion that the exposure of these things 
would be a personal reflection upon them and would indicate to the 
public that they had been lax in the performance of their duties and 
that it took this committee to come ae and prod them into action, 
1 think they were human enough not to want that situation to 
occur so that they acted as they did. I don’t think it was a question of 
covering—of them wanting Communists in the Army. Of course it 
wasn’t. It was a question of their not wanting the resultant embar- 
rassment from the public uncovering of the few Communists who in- 
filtrated the great Army and of the people who were serving under 
Mr. Stevens who were responsible for this small infiltration in this 
very large, great Army. 

Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Cohn, assuming that your subcommittee 
and the staff do not go forward with the investigation at Fort Mon- 
mouth, do you believe that the Department of the Army will accelerate 
its activities there and do everything possible to root out all of the 
espionage which we think is there? 

Mr. Coun. Do I believe that, sir? 

Senator Dworsuak. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. No, I don’t believe that, sir. I believe the minute this 
committee stops there will be a simultaneous relaxation in efforts on 
the part of the Army in doing what it should do on these things and I 
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think the way they have handled the Peress case is just: about the last 
straw in indicating that there is a very strong need for—— 

Senator Dworsuak. It is your judgment, Mr. Cohn, ‘that this in- 
vestigating subcommittee and its staff should continue its work at Fort 
Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun, It is, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy, have you any questions / 

Senator McCartuy, Yes. [hav \ 

First, Mr. Cohn, may I say that I have been extremely happy to see 
escunnmcae between your answers and the answers of Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams. I have appreciated the way you have answered all 
questions and not ducked any of them. I think your perform: ince on 
the witness stand may be somewhat a key to why the opposition feels 
they must get rid of you at all costs, I think your performance here 
on the witness stand has justified the confidence that I had when I in- 
duced you to take this job as chief counsel. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, I deeply appreciate your confidence in me. 
That means more to me than anything. 

Senator McCartuy. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohn, just one or two questions. I have just had handed to me 
the Daily Worker—that is, the official Daily Worker—which has been 
described as the telegraph agency of the Communist Party. I guess 
there is no question about that. 

1 find here the headline for today is “Flanders Likens McCarthy to 
Hitler.” Then a box says, “Celler asks probe of McCarthy spy 
network.” 

Reading the balance of that: 

Representative Emanuel Celler, Democrat, New York, introduced a resolution 
today urging the Justice Department to investigate what he called McCarthy's 
spy network in the Government. Celler said the network is “stealing secret 
documents in violation of the law.” 

May I ask you this, Mr. Cohn, in view of your rather long record 
in helping to successfully prosecute traitors to this country. I as- 
sume you are fully aware of the nature of the Daily Worker and what 
it is. 

Mr. Conn. I an, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And for the benefit of our American jury 

who is watching this, could you tell us what the Daily Worker is? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. The Daily Worker is perhaps the leading offi- 
cial publication of the Communist Party of the United States which, 
in turn of course, is merely the local office of the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy. The Daily Worker, published in New York, sir, has been 
named by people including a man who was once its managing editor 
as the sort of telegraph wire that goes out every day to Communist 
Party members through the country, giving them their instructions 
as to what the Communist, the current Communist, line is, how they 
should talk, how they should think, and what they should say. It is 
used to convey those instructions to members of the Communist con- 
spiracy in this country. I sia say that the evidence has showed 
that the line which the Daily Worker follows is, in the last analysis, 
set in Moscow by the leaders of the worldwide Communist conspiracy. 
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Senator McCarruy. There is no question, is there, Mr. Cohn, but 
what the Daily Worker is the medium by which the C ommunist Party 


tells its loyal members throughout the country what to do, what the 


line is? 


Mr. Conn. It is the most important, sir. There are others. There 
is Political Affairs, which is a monthly theoretical magazine of the 
Communist Party of the United States, in which the theories are set 
forth in a little bit more high-toned language than the Daily Worker. 
There are certain other Communist publications. a I would cer- 
tainly agree with you, that the Daily Worker is No. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, I would like in make part of 
the record the front page of the Daily Worker, which praises up the 
Congressman and the Senator which attack us for having exposed 
Communists. 

Mr. Conn. Senator McCarthy, I might say this, I don’t know how 
frequently you read the Daily Worker, but if you read that and if 
you read Political Affairs, you will find that a substantial portion 
of every single issue of the Daily Worker is devoted to attacks on 
you, that in Political Affairs, which sets the key for the top leader- 
ship for the Communist Party, in its last issue, there is an article 
inW hic h the Communist Party claims a good deal of credit for recent 

attacks upon you, and sets as the No. 1 objective for Communists in 
the United States, the participation in attacks and attempts to dis- 
credit you. ‘That is in the Daily Worker, the Political Affairs, and 
every single Communist publication, day in, day out, month in, month 
out. There is no conceivable doubt about that. 

I am not attacked nearly as frequently as you are, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. I think you are running a good, close second 
right now. The Communist Party, as you know, held a trial of 
McCarthy in New York. As 1 recall, 1 think they convicted me. 

Mr. Coun. You were convicted, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. I think your trial will be next by the Com- 
munist Party. Mr. Cohn, you and Mr. Schine went through E urope. 
I sent you over there to go through the libraries and come back and 
report to me what Communist works were actually on the shelves. 
Mr. Dworshak questioned you about that, and I think wisely so. I 
think it is an important item. The man who was in charge of the 
program was Theodore Kaghan; is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, there were a number of assignments that you gave 
us. The man who was acting head of that part of HICOG, the 
Public Affairs Office, at the time we were over there, with some 4,000 
people working under him, was a man named Theodore Kaghan, 
yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Theodore Kaghan is no longer with the in- 
formation program, is that correct, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Conn. As far as I know, he is not, sir, 

Senator McCartny. In any event, during our investigation his res- 
ignation was accepted ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. I wonder if you wou'd—and I think this has 
some bearing on the questions askecl by Senator Dworshak—I wonder 
if you would briefly outline the background of Mr. Kaghan, so we 
will get a better picture of the type of publicity that we received out 
of Europe when you were over there? 
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Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. Mr. Kaghan, who I think was head of the 
Publie Affairs Office in HICOG, when we were over there, investi- 
gating it, it comes to me, offhand, No. 1, had signed a Communist, a 
written pledge, to the Communist Party of the United States in th 
form of a Communist nominating petition. No. 2, this pledge was 
signed by him during the Hitler-Stalin pact, when anyone with an 
ounce of brains, I think, sir, knew just what the Communists were 
up to. No. 3, he had been the author of a number of pro-Communist 
plays. No. 4, those plays had been produced by a Communist-front 
organization. I won’t mention the name because I am in doubt 
about one word in its title. It has been cited in the official sub- 
versive euide. There were a number of other incidents, indicating 
that Mr. Kaghan had been affiliated with the Communist movement, 
sir, 

Senator McCarruy. And when Mr. Kaghan was brought here for 
ia reac - you recall that he admitted that he lived for approxi- 
mately 1 year w ith a man whom he knew to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party or thought to be a member of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Coun. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. And that man who wrote plays which were pro- 
duced by Communist fronts, who lived with a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, signed the Communist pledge, was the individual over in 
Europe who was notifying the press where you would be, where Mr. 
Schine would be, advising them to, in effect, tail you, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. There is no doubt about that in my mind, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. And, actually, with no authorization whatso- 
ever, there was—how would you describe it—there was a man given 
the job of tailing you and Mr. Schine, following you every place you 
went / 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I ran into that man at the airport the other 
night here in Washington, sir. Iam sure he wasn’t following me. I 
think he is out of the State Department now. 

Senator McCarruy. During your trip through Europe, did you 
find that we had subsidized and were at that time subsidizing papers 
that had editors, publishers, who were or at least had been members 
of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Coun. It is more than that, sir. That is true, but in addition 
to that, this fund that I talked about that HICOG had to subsidize, 
finance, give money to certain German publications, some of the money 
which came from the American taxpayers, was actually used by one 
of these newspapers, to print up official propaganda for the Commu- 
nist Party in Germany. 

Senator McCarrny. One of the results of your trip through Europe 
was the resignation of this man Kaghan who was in charge of some 
4,000 people, Kaghan who had signed a pledge to support the Commu- 
nist Party, Kaghan who had admitted that he lived with a Commu- 
nist, Kaghan who wrote plays which were produced by Communist 
fronts, one of the results of your trip was his resignation, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. He resigned during our investigation; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. Welch ? 

Mr. Weicu. Mr. Cohn, I was interested in Senator Dworshak’s 
questions to you about what would have happened if Mr. Schine had 
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secured a commission in the summer of 1953. You recall those ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sit 

Mr. Wetcu. Of course, in the summer of 1953, you were anxious 
to procure a commission fer Mr. Schine, weren’t you 4 

Mr. Coun. I thought he was qualified. Sir, I was one of the refer- 


Wetcu. Would you mind answering the question. You were 


anxious to procure one ¢ 
Mr. Conn. Sir, you say anxious to procure. I want to tell you 
this. I thought he was qualified. I recommended him. I was a ref- 


erence on his ap p plication ; yes, sir. 
*, Wevcu. Is that your answer, you were anxious to procure one 

for him! 

Mr. Coun. My answer is as I have given it to you. 

Mr. Wetcu. It was simple, ves, sir. You were, weren’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I thought he was entitled to that, si 

Mr. Wricn, And you enlisted some pretty high-powered people 
to help get one, didn’t i, ou ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; lean’t agree with your terminology there. That 
adoes not give a fair refleetion. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, sir, let’s see, Mr. Cohn—— 

Mr. Conn. Sticking to your eal you say I enlisted certain 
high-powered people to help him get it. What happened was this, 


Mr. Wetcn. I didn’t ask you what happened. I asked you if you 
enlisted certain high-powered help. Did you or didn’t you! 

Mr. Conn, Sir—— 

Mr. Weten. Yes or no, did you or didn’t you? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, I want to give you yes or no answers. 

Mr. Wetcn. You don’t want to or you do want to? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch, I would like to give you yes or no answers. 

Mr. Wexcn. Allright. Let’s start again, then. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to complete one 
sentence ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, I am going to try to have this witness 
be responsive in his answers, and I would like to start again, if I may. 
Could I start again, Mr. Cohn, or would you like to make a speech 
now ! 

If you would like to make a speech, make it. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; all I was going to tell you was this. I would 
like to give you responsive answers and I would like to give you as 
many yes or no answers as I can. There are times, sir, when I can- 
not agree with some of the adjectives which you put into your ques- 
tions which make it difficult for me to give you the answer I would 
like to. If you wish to ask me did I think Schine was qualified for 
a commission and did I recommend him for one, my answer is yes. 

Mr. Wexcu. We have already covered that, when you said you 
were anxious to get him one, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Coun. I tok 1 you what happened. 

Mr. Wreicn. And you said you were anxious to get him one. Do 
you want to change that or stay by it? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I think my testimony is very clear to the committee 


as to just what happened and just what I wanted. 
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Mr. Wetcu. It was only a moment ago that I said “Yes” or “No,” 
were you anxious to get him one and you said “Yes.” Do you want 
to change it or stay by it? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I want to leave stand exactly what I said con- 
cerning the events of Mr. Schine’s filing an application for a com- 
mission, 

Mr. Wercu. Do you want me to go all over it again and ask you 
once more in simple English were you anxious to get Schine a 
commission—— 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I can only tell you what happened. I can’t take 
your word anxious. 

Mr. Wetcu. You were the only guy that would know what your 
own state of mind was. There is no trouble about it. I don’t think 
it was immoral. But just were you anxious to get him one? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I thought he was qualified for it and I recommended 
it. You ask me was I anxious. That is a difficult question for me to 
answer. I thought he was qualified for one. I recommended him 
tor one. 

Mr. Wetcu. But you can’t tell us whether you were interested 
the results ? 

Mr. Coun. Sure I was interested in the results. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you were interested affirmatively ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you wanted him to get one? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weccu. Well, why did it take us so long? 

Mr. Conn. The reason it takes so long, Mr. Welch, is you put some 
adjective in your question which is a little bit difficult for me to go 
along with. T want to try, sir, to give you yes or no answers. 

Mr. Wercn. You have finally done it. We are off at least to some 
kind of a start. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wexcn. The first conference that took place in respect to a 
commission for Schine, took place in the office of a United States 
Senator, didn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercn. That is pretty high-powered stuff, isn’t it, a Senator? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Conn. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. There was present in that office a general; is that 
right? 

Mr. Coun. General Reber was there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. That is pretty high-powered stuff, isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welech—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes or no. Is that high powered or not? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, I want to give you yes or no answers. 

Mr. Wetcu. Do so, then. Just tell me, is that high powered or 
not. Mr. Cohn—— 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, I don’t mind this at all. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think it should be called high powered. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Cohn can ask for more details about what is 
meant by the adjectives if he does not understand. 
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Mr. Wetcu. Let's strike out “high powered” and start again. If 
you had a Senator there, you had a very important public official there, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I think Senator McCarthy—— 

Mr. Wexcn. If you had a general there, you had a very important 
Army official? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. If you had Mr. Roy Cohn there, you had a very im- 
portant coun el to an important committee there, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Coun. The committee is important, sir. 

Mr. Wevcn. Right. Do you think, Mr. Cohn, any ordinary little 
guy from my State of lowa could demand that sort of attention ? 

Mr. Conn. I hope so, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Do you think he could? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weve. Do you think any little old guy off a farm in lowa who 
would like a commission now could manage to have a conference be- 
tween a Senator and a general and you ¢ 

Mr. Coren. Sir, I don’t think—— 

Mr. Weccu. Just answer yes or no. Do you think a little boy from 
the farm can get away with that? 

Mr. Coun. My answer to you, Mr. Welch, is, I think Iowa might 
exclude me. If a person from lowa contacted Senator Hickenlooper, 
I am sure Senator Hickenlooper or someone in his office would call 
General Reber or someone on his staff and see that the application was 
given prompt attention 3 yes, sir. 

Mr. Weccn. It is a wonder we haven’t got all officers and no pri- 
vates in our Army, isn’t it, Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Wercu. Could that boy from Iowa enlist the support of Gen- 
eral Walter Bedell Smith, too? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wetcu. You don’t think so. 

by the time we get a Senator and a couple of generals and you in 
the picture, we really have pretty good forces at work to get Schine a 
conmnission, haven't we ¢ 
Mr. Coun. He didn’t get it, sir. 

Mr. We tcn. I didn’t ask you that, Mr. Cohn. I am just asking 
yu if we didn’t have pretty good forces at work ? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, I just can’t take these 
Mr. Wetcu. What is the matter? Are you modest about your own 
position ? 

Mr. Corn. No, sir, I am not overly modest about my own position. 

Mr. Wetcu. Two generals and a Senator is pretty good stuff, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Wetcu. ‘Two generals and a Senator is pretty good stuff ? 

Mr. Conn. You say “pretty good stuff,” sir. General Reber has 
the job here with the staff of processing these applieations. 

Mr. Wetcn. Did I ask you what General Reber’s job is, sir? 

Mr. Conn. I think 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, I do believe you should let the witness 
answer your question, You ask him questions and don’t give him a 


v 
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chance. You asked him about this high-powered stuff and he cer- 
tainly has a right to answer. 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you read the question, please, Mr. Reporter? 

Senator Munor. Read the question and the answer and the 
interruption. 

(‘The record was read by the reporter as above recorded.) 

Mr. Wetcu. I asked if you think I asked what General Reber’s 
job is? 

Senator Munpr. You asked him whether he was pretty high stuff, 
and he was trying to answer your question. 

Mr. Wetcu. Go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Conn. General Reber, sir, has the job of liaison between the 
Army and Congressmen. It was his job, as I understand it, sir, to 
process applications for commissions and for other things. He had 
a staff to assist him in doing that. That was his duty. He would 
day in and day out go to the offices of various Senators and Congress- 
men up on the Hill for that purpose, and I am sure that thousands of 
times in the course of that he would talk with the Senator or with the 
Congressman and get the application. 

I believe he talked with Senator McCarthy once and once alone, sir. 

Mr. Wevcu. Haven't we heard that three or four times in this room 
already, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I thought we had, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Right. So you aren’t adding anything to the record 
when you tell us that. 

Mr. Coun. Well—— 

Mr. Wetcu. May [ask you this, Mr. Cohn: I understand you to say 
in answer to Mr. Dworshak that if Schine had got a commission in 
the summer of 1953 and put on his uniform and his one bar, shall we 
say—one bar—— 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Wetcnu. Shall we say one bar on his uniform? What you were 
aiming for was Schine’s commission ? 

Mr. Conn. What were we aiming for? 

Mr. Weccu. Yes, 1 bar or 2 bars? 

Mr. Conn. The question of what his qualifications entitled him to. 

Mr. Wetcu. What were you aiming for? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think there was any discussion about rank. 

Mr. Wercn. You weren’t aiming at anything less than one silver 
bar on his shoulder, were you ? 

Mr. Conn. I would assume that a second lieutenant would be the 
lowest commissioned rank you could get in the Army. 

Mr. Wetcn. That is right. If he got his uniform and his silver bar 
on his shoulder-——— 

Mr. Coun. You say one silver bar, sir? 

Mr. Werci. Had | better say “gold bar’? 

Mr. Coun. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Weccn. I am really talking about a second lieutenant. That 
was, I take it, your aim, is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. I can’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Was your aima little higher? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; the aim was—— 

Mr. Wetcn. It couldn’t have been any lower than second lieutenant, 
could it ? 
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Senator McCarrny. Let him answer, please. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. Second lieutenant, I believe, is the lowest com- 
missioned rank in the Army. 

Mr. Wertcn. Yes. Was that the maximum aim you had for Dave? 

Mr. Conn. There was no discussion about aim, sir. It was a ques- 
tion of what his qualifications were. 

Mr. Wetcn. In any event, if he got his uniform—may I ask how 
much time I have? 

Senator Munpr. You guessed it. 

Mr. Weicnu. Ithought so 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired. We will be around to you 
again shortly. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. During your testimony earlier, Mr. Cohn, either 
on cross-examination or direct-examination, you brought in frequently 
the name of Aaron Coleman. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. It runs in my mind that the evidence in connection 
with Aaron Coleman dated back to 1946 and 1947 when he ferreted 
out some documents from Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Conn. *46, I believe. 

Senator Munpr. ’46. The question I would like to ask is, does 
Aaron Coleman have any bearing on the Fort Monmouth situation 
as of now? Is he still working there? or when did he leave? or was 
he there at the time the investigation be; nist What relevancy does 
the Coleman matter have? 

Mr. Conn. Coleman was suspended after this committee began its 
investigation, Senator Mundt, and I believe his case is in process 
of loyalty board channels now. 

Senator Munpr. It is my understanding he had been suspended 
before the investigation began. Are you sure the suspension took 
place after your investigation began ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. My understanding is that the suspension of 
Coleman took place sometime late in September. I am subject to 
correction on that. I am quite sure of it. As I recall it, when I 
talked to Mr. Stevens about it the first time 

Senator Munpr. Will yeu check your record and give us an exact 
date? 

Mr. Coren. I think that would have to come from Mr. Stevens, sir. 
We would not have the date. They would have the date. We don’t 
know the exact date, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You are sure he was suspended ? 

Mr. Coun. We were told that by Mr. Stevens; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You are sure that he was working there at the 
time the investigation began? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Turning now to another subject, you mentioned 
that at many of the press conferences which took place following the 
executive hearings Adams and Stevens were present, and I think you 
said that they did not complain about the nature of the press con- 

ferences at that time, is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. Were they present at all of the press conferences 
at that time; is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Were they present at all of the press conferences ? 

Mr. Coun. I think there might have been some hearings whi 


one or the other might have missed and they would not have b 

there. There were very few. I think Mr. Adams or Mr. Stevens—— 
Senator Munpr. Would you say they were there at half the press 

conferences or 25 ps reent of the pres conferences or 1D percent of 


the press conferences ¢ 


Mr. Conn. I would say about 80 or 90 percent, sir. 

Senator Munpt. ‘J hey were there at 80 or 90 percent of the press 
conierences, 

Mr. Coun. That is my best estimate now. 

Senator Munpr. Are you willing to tell this committee under oath 
that at those press conferences, at none of those ress conferences, did 
they make any complaints about the nature of what Senator McCarthy 
or you said about the hearings? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; I certainly recall none. 

Senator Munpr. No complaint of any kind? 

Mr. Conn. I recall no complaint of any kind by Mr. Adams or 
Mr. Stevens. 

Senator Munpr. How about subsequent to the press conference? 
Did they tell you the next day or the next time you met them socially 
or the next time you met them professionally—— 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Senator Munpr. “You shouldn’t have said this or that. This would 
misrepresent it. This was going too far.” 

Mr. Coun. I recall no such inference. 

Senator Munpr. When did vou first learn that they were unhappy 
about the nature of the publicity stemming from the press conferences 
following the executive meetings ? 

Mr. Coun. At these hearings, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You had never heard it before? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Neither one of them had ever told you before? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You are quite sure of that? 

Mr. Coun. There had never been any challenge to the accuracy of 
anything which had been said by Senator McCarthy or myself, sir. 
I did say that they -vere unhappy about the whole thing and about 
the fact that the whole thing was being publicized, but on this narrow 
issue which they talked about and which you are questioning me about, 
whether they ever claimed there was any inaccuracy or misleading 
impression, I recall no complaint being made, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You mentioned that Adams, referring to Schine, 
used the term “hostage” to you more frequently than he used the term 
Schine, is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Coun. That would be my best estimate, sir. That would in- 
volve counting up the number of times he mentioned, and I have no 
way of doing that. That would be my best estimate. 
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Senator Munpr. But you are sure he used the term “hostage” a 
ereat many times? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure. 

Senator Munpr. Not just 2 or 3 times. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask you this, Mr. Cohn: You and Adams 
were pretty close social friends. You went around to prize fights 
and theaters together, to the Stork Club together, you had a lot of 
meetings together. What is your honest opinion as to what he meant 
by the term “hostage”? Was he using it in a facetious manner or was 
there something kind of ominous about the way he used the word 
“hostage” ? 

Mr. Conn. I think, sir, on a lot of occasions he used it in a facetious 
manner. I think on other occasions he might have been a little bit 
serious about it. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, your relationships with him were 
such that if he was going to use the word “hostage” it could well 
have been used in a friendly or facetious manner without indicating 
something really ominous was going to happen to Schine if you 
didn’t do this thus, or didn’t do just so? 

Mr. Conn. It could have been; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Was there a considerable amount of banter be- 
tween you and Adams as contrasted, let us say, as between Adams 
and McC arth, y, or you and Stevens? You people, you said, work at 
the same leve = ‘re there things said in levity which in stark print 
might look p ret rious, if you reduced them to printing ? 

Mr. Conn. There j is no doubt about that, sir, and I can give you 
examples. 

Senator Munpr. The word “hostage” might have been such an 
example? 

Mr. Conn. It is very hard for me to read Mr. Adams’ mind on 
that. He certainly could have used that word facetiously on a number 
of occasions, sir. I don’t quarrel with that. 

Senator Munpr. Is it p ssible that some of the things that you 
said to Mr. Adams reduced to print looked a lot more ominous than 
they would appear with the inflection and the environment that ob- 
tained at the time they were said ? 

Mr. Coun. Surely, siz 

Senator Munpr. In other words, you think that both of you might 
have talked to each other a little tougher than you actually meant 
the words to imply ? 

Mr. Conn. Senator Mundt, it wasn’t just a question of tougher. 
It is just a question of taking normal conversation between two people 
and what they,say,and how they say it, and then if you try to put it 
down in the bi: wck and white and repeat it 6 months afterward, you just 
clon’t get the picture at all in a good many instances. 

Senator Munpr. Going to the matter of the tickets which you pur- 
chased or provided Mr. Adams for a theater and for a prizefight, 
1 think the testimony was that 4 months after the tickets to the 
theater were purchased and 2 months after the tickets to the prizefight 
were purchased, he reimbursed you ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I am not sure whether you testified as to whether 
he tried to pay you earlier or whether he did not 
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Mr. Coun. On the theater tickets, sir. my recollection is he asked 
me about them earlier. I told him when I got them that when I knew 
how much they were, I would certainly tell him and I would cer- 
tainly take the money. I do not recall any conversation about the 
prizefight ticket until the time he paid me for it, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Do you remember when he paid you for the prize- 
fight ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. February 18. 

Senator Munpr. February 18% 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. He paid you for the theater tickets at the same 
time? 

Mr. Coun. He gave me all the money at the same time. 

Senator Munpr. I think you testified at that time he pressed the 
money upon you saying, “I may have to do something I don’t want 
to do. I want to get this out of the way.” Is that it? 

Mr. Coun. That is the substance of it, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did he imply what that something might be? 

Mr. Coun. No, there were no details, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You testified that at the Fort Monmouth luncheon, 
where the irritations developed, where you said that you were angry, 
you testified, I believe, that at that time an effort was bei Ing made 
on the part of the Army to induce Senator McCarthy to issue a press 
release, which they had prepared. 

Mr. Coun. Most of that had actually been the day before, sir, and 
then there was some more going up on the plane that morning. 

Senator Munpr. But the press release was to have been issued at 
the Fort Monmouth meeting / 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. It was not issued? 

Mr. Coun. It was not. 

Senator Munpr. It seems pertinent to this inquiry to determine 
how much part you played in the nonissuance of that press release. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. What did you do to help dissuade him? 

Mr. Conn. I carried messages back and forth 

Senator Munpt. Between whom ? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams and Senator McCarthy on the 19th. On 
the 20th I was completely out of the picture because they were talking 
directly. 

Senator Munpr. I will ask you this question under oath: Do you 
believe if you were not included in the Fort Monmouth trip at all, and 
stayed home and worked on the Harry Dexter White case, do you 
think Senator McCarthy would have issued that press release? 

Mr. Coun. Do I think he would have issued it ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coun. I do not. 

Senator Munpr. You do not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t think you contributed in any way to 
the fact that the press release was not issued ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I am sure, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Did vou try to persuade the Senator not to issue 
it? 
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Mr. Coun. I did not, 

Senator Munpr. I was interested in what Senator Potter said about 
what could have happened in regard to one phase of this case if the 
second or third time that you had talked to Mr. Stevens or especial 
Mr. Adams about Schine and his assignments, and his location and 
his commission, you had been given a reply which I think you should 
have been given, if they felé that this was improper, and they said 
“Look, young man, you stick to the work of your shop, we are volng 
to run ours.” As A matter of fact, I believe I testified under oath 
when Mr. Adams came to me and placed hn ee two prob- 
lems which were confronting him, I said, “As far as the Schine matter, 
Johnny, that is a senseless story, because : there is anything to that, 
you should have told Cohn and should tell him now, ‘Peddle your 07 
prunes, take care of your own shop, we are going to run the nae 
We don’t want you telling us things about the Army.’’ 

What if they had done that? What would you have done? 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, in that I don’t think there was anything 
improper—— 

Senator Munpr. Whether it was proper or not. Suppose they had 
said, “Ke ep out of this, we are going to run the Army, you run your 
committee.” What would have been your attitude? 

Mr. Coun. What could it have been? That would have been that. 

Senator Munpr. My time has expired. 

Senator McClellan ¢ 

Senator McCiettan. Mr. Cohn, let’s revert to the document you 
held in your hand yesterday when I was interrogating you. Do you 
have it before you ? 

Mr. Coun. I have it right here, Senator McClellan, I have : 

Senator McCLetian. This i _ the document of charges made by you, 
Senator MeCarthy and Mr. Carr against Mr. Stevens, Mr. Adams, 
and Mr. Hensel; is it not? 

Mr. Conn. That is the answer we filed, sir: ves, sir. 

Senator McCreitnian. You eall it an answer? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sit 

Senator McCiertan. As a lawyer, I am going to ask you if 
doesn’t contain charges. What do you sav about it? ; 

Mr. Conn. What we say about that, sir, we did not initiate the 
thing. What we did is— 

Senator McCrietian. I didn’t ask you who initiated it. I am ask- 
ing you if this document, I am asking you as a lawyer, if it doesn’t 


contain charg 3 ¢ 


Mr. Conn. Sir,as we say right here, this document contains, “What 
we consider to be pertinent data.” And so on. It was a recital. 

Senator McCietian. In pertinent data, don’t you make charges? 
You can say ’’y es’ or “no.” You know asa lawyer they are charges; 
don’t you? 

Mr. Conn. They could certainly be construed as that. 

Senator McCriennan. Tl ney could so be considered and you con- 
sidered them when you made them: didn’t you? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. What we considered when we made them was 
a setting of the record straight, and giving the facts about what had 


actually happened. 


\ 
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Senator McCren.an. Let’s go down this document and see if there 
are some charges jn it, pretty serious ones, I think. Paragraph No. 
1, let’s take them as we come to them, in your paragraph that you 
have numbered 1—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretnian. You state: 

The most recent document furnished by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams contain 
29 allegations against the subcommittee and against me. Insofar as these 
allegations suggest the use of improper means, they are without basis in fact. 


Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Now, that is referring to the document, that 
chronological document of events, that the Army had previously re- 
leased to the press or released to the committee and had got to the 
press. That is the document you refer to, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, that is the second Army document. 

Senator McCietian, Are you referring to the one that was filed 
with the committee ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. The specifications filed with the committee. 
I think they were 29. 

Senator McCriettan. You state: 


Insofar as the charge, the use of improper means, that is without basis in fact. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrie.tan. You swear that is true, that it was then and is 
now without basis in fact? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. All right. Now, turn to your paragraph No. 
3, and I quote from it: 

In their attempt— 
that.‘their” refers to Stevens and Adams— 


In their attempt to stop our exposure of the mishandling of Communist infiltra- 
tion into the Army, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams— 

Do you not charge there that they were making an attempt to stop 
your exposure of the mishandling of Communist infiltration into the 
Army? Isthat not a charge? 

Mr. Coun. They were, and we did say so, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. It isa charge, then, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Senator—— 

Senator McCietian. You area lawyer? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrettan. And a good one. 

Mr. Coun. Well, I don’t know if I deserve that, sir. 

Senator McCuievtan, All right. Are you good enough at least to 
know whether that constitutes a charge against somebody? Does it? 

Mr. Coun. What we tried to consider this, because we knew it was 
important-—— 

Senator McCretian. I am not asking you what you considered it, 
Mr. Cohn. What is it as a legai document? Is it not a charge? 

Mr. Conn. Itisastatement by this committee—— 

Senator McCie.ian. If you want to leave the record that way, it 
is all right by me, but you and I both know it is a charge of miscon- 
duct. I want to ask you whether you consider what that statement 
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says as being improper conduct on the part of Mr. Stevens and Mr, 
Adams. 

Mr. Coun. I would say it could be considered that; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. You would say it could be considered ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. You have been able to answer questions here 
and go into the future and say what would have happened on some 
contingency. Don’t you know that is a charge of improper conduct 
on the part of Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I would say certainly, sir, this committee could con- 
— — 

nator McCrectian. Could? Can you tell us any other construc- 
tion that could possibly be placed on it ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, that is for the committee. 

Senator McCietian. You don’t want to say ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. You prefer not to? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, I will tell you what happened and what they said 
and what they did. 

Senator McCretian. All right. It has happened; here it is. I 
am asking you if you consider it a charge. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that Senator Me- 
Clellan let the witness finish his answer ? 

Senator McCretian. If I have interrupted this witness, the whole 
world has seen it and I haven’t. I have simply asked him the ques- 
tion. Have 1 interrupted you? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator McCretrian. All right. Thank you. Now let’s proceed. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, on this question of charge, I will use any word you 
want me to— 

Senator McCietian. I don’t want you to use any except what you 
want to swear to. , 

Mr. Coun. What I want to swear to, sir, is that this is a true and 
accurate recital by us of events which had occurred in the course 
of our relationship with Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams. 

Senator McCietian. All right, let’s go down a little further now. 
In the same paragraph, No. 8, at the conclusion of it, still referring 
to Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens, I read: 

They should further be instructed to tell the subcommittee once and for all who 
is pulling the string— 
for what ? 

To protect those who in turn have protected fifth amendment Communists. 


Do you regard that as a charge? 

Mr. Coun. That is Senator McCarthy’s language, sir. I think it 
is good language. 

Senator McCietian. It may be true language. I don’t know. I 
am trying to find out the truth. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretian. Do you regard that as a charge against them, 
that they are coddling C ‘ommunists? 

Mr. Coun. I consider that to be a request and a statement of fact. 

Senator McCretian. The statement of fact is a charge that they 
are in effect coddling Communists, is it not ? 
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Mr. Coun. You could c¢ rtainly construe it that way. 

Senator McCietian. It could be construed that way? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCriettan. You meant it to be construed as such, didn’t 
you, when you filed it? 

Mr. Conn. Senator Met ‘ellan, maybe by saying St mething here | 
ean save a lot of time in the future on this one word “charge.” This 
whole thing - 

Senator McCiettan. We may not save much time on it, because | 
am eoing to treat itasa charge. 

Mr. Conn. If you want to treat it as a charge—— 

Senator McCretnian. You may treat it as something else. 

Mr. Coun. The point I wanted to make is this, sir: This whole 
thing, of course, has held up the work of this committee for a period 
of months. 

Senator McCiettan. You were instructed to submit charges and 
specifications by this committee. This is what you have submitted, 
and I treat it as a charge. 

Mr. Conn. Specifications. 

Senator McCrietian. If that statement was made against you, 
wouldn't you consider it a charge? 

Mr. Coun. I certainly might. 

Senator McCrenian. I think you would. 

Mr. Conn. ‘These are specifications, sir. 

Senator McCretnan. I understand. 

Mr. Coun. Right. 

Senator McCietian. But a specification is based upon a charge, is it 
not? Asa lawyer, don’t you know that? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, in order—I don’t want to be—— 

Senator McCrietian. You don’t want—— 

Mr. Coun. I don’t want to appear to be quarreling about a tech- 
nicality. 

Senator McCretian. I wonder why you are. 

Mr. Coun. I will tell you why, sir. I want to make it very clear 
to everybody that these hearings were not brought about by us. 

Senator McCrietian. Well, I didn’t ask you that. Everybody 
knows how the hearings were brought about already. But we are on 
these charges now, either proving them or disproving them. That is 
what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I will answer every question you ask me and 
stand by every statement in here which I made. 

Senator McCietian. That is what I want you to do, and that is 
what I am trying to get you to do, but I construe it as a charge, and if 
you want to tell this committee now that you do not construe it as a 
charge, you have a right to do so. 

Mr. Coun. I would say, sir, then, that I construe it as specifications 
setting forth the details of our relationship with Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Adams, which were filed by us with the committee at the direction of 
the committee. 

Senator McCrietnan. All right. Do you take it that this detailed 
statement has the effect of charging Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams with 
coddling Communists? You have been after these Communists, and 
I am trying to find out if we have somebody up there at the top 
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coddling them. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams mean nothing to me in 
this thing, and if you have made a charge here that is true and we can 
substantiate it, the quicker we can do it the sooner we can get through 
with these hearings. 

Mr. Conn. The point is, you say “coddling Communists.” I think 
in our last paragraph we make pretty clear just what we think they 
did. Iam sure Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams—— 

Senator McCreiuan. Let’s go just a little further in this same 
paragraph. Turn over there and let’s read it. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretnuan. I read another sentence from this same 
paragraph : 

“The report” —“The report” is in quotations here, indicating the 
report, I assume you mean the report of the chronological events. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, is this paragr: iph | 3? 

Senator McCrieiian. Yes, sir. as it is numbered here—no, it is No. 
4,1 am sorry, the next paragraph. 

Mr. Comn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietxian. I read the statement: 





The report has had— 

and I call your attention to the next word— 

the planned effect of derailing the inquiry into security matters pertaining to 
Communist infiltration in the Army and into Secretary Stevens’ administration 
thereof. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Then it was a planned, premeditated act of 
theirs, the issuing of this report, pe get this camalinaa to an inves 
tigating the Army. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. I believe, sir, that that is certainly one of the important 
reasons why this was all done; yes, sir. 

Senator McCieiian. That is the statement made here, and you now 
testify under oath that that is true ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. All right, let’s go to the next one, paragraph 5, 
as you have them numbered. Teall your attention to the first sentence 
is that paragraph: 

As further evidence of the dishonesty of the attack upon my staff issued through 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, I call to your attention 
and so forth. 

Senator McCartny. What page are you on? 

Senator McCietian. This is your mimeographed copy, and I am on 
the third page ef it. I don’t know whether yours corresponds. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Senator McCrietian. We will get back to it sometime today. 

Mr. Coun. I will keep the place. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Cohn, what was General Reber’s rank when 
the first representations may have been made with respect to David 
Schine, do you recall ? 

Mr. Coun. I can’t honestly state, sir. I think he is a major general. 

Senator Dirksen. He is a major general now ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. I wonder whether at that time he was a brigadier 
general ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I just don’t know that, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I direct this particularly to Mr. 
Welch, who needs no aid, of course, from my feeble talent, but I want 
to be sure, at least so far as the Junior Senator from Illinois is con- 
cerned, that no misimpression may have been created as to how 
an application or the manifestation of an interest in a commission 
in the Army is handled in my oflice, because when I get a letter from 
somebody out home it is processed. Whether he comes to see me 
or not doesn’t make any diflerence. Every interest that is manifested 
is given the same kind of attention. So if it is a youngster who lived 
on a farm or elsewhere who thinks he has the necessary qualifications 
for a commission, it is put inthe mill. So he might say than insofar 
as my feeble effort might be considered as highpowered, that he has 
a Senator in his corner. 

Then I proceed to process this in the same manner. If it is an 
Air Force commission, I talk to General Kelley. If it was an Army 
commission [ talk to General Reber. I think on occasions I have 
talked to Colonel Houck. I have talked to others. 

So always I try to enlist whoever the liaison oflicer was on the Hill, 
be he a colonel or a brigadier general or a major general. I cert ainly 
want the people in my own State to know that every one of those ap- 
plications receives good attention, and we do the very best we know 
how for it. So at least they can say they had a Senator and a general in 
their corner, even though the interest came in the form of a letter 
indicating they would like to have a commission in the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Cohn, there has been some reference during 
the course of the hearings to the lack of staff and not adequate staff 
personnel, Let me ask you this question: I have just recently learned 
that there are some extra staff personnel working for the subeom- 
mittee on investigations that are not paid by the committee. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Coun. If it is, it is the first I have heard about it. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, there isn’t anyone—all the people 
who are working for the subcommittee on investigations are auras 
of the Senate? I mean, Mr. Schine was not an employee of the 
Senate. He was a nonpaid consultant. I just want to get the 
information, 

Mr. Conn. As far as I know, sir, everybody is an employee. There 
undoubtedly are a lot of people we have digging up information for 
us and things like that who are not employees, who furnish things 
to the staff. 

Senator McCarrny. May I, Mr. Cohn, for Senator Jackson's bene- 
fit—I think I have one or two people on my office payroll who are 
working full time for the committee. That is because of the limited 
budget which we have. 1 am not sure of that. We did have a Mr, 
Duffy who was paid from my office working full time on the com- 
mittee. I think there is also one secretary. I am not sure. 

Let me explain, if I may, the reason for that, which is that we have 
a very limited budget, and where I had a surplus in my office payroll 
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{ would put someone on that payroll and have them work on the 
investigating committee. I will be glad to give you all the details 
on that. 

Senator Jackson. I om referring only to the subcommittee. I am 
not referring to your office. 

I understand, then, that all people working on the Subcommittee 
on Investigations, staff people, are either employees of the subcom- 
mittee or are lent from Senator McCarthy’s office. 

Mr. Conn. Certainly, as far as IT know. 

Senator Jackson. There are no employees who are volunteering 
or people as volunteers or paid out of private funds? 

Mr. Conn. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to get the record straight on it. 

Now, Mr. Cohn, I think in the last go round, my 10 minutes expired 
when we were talking about the filing system. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You said the filing system was changed in 1953. 
Would you explain wherein the filing system was changed ? 

Mr. Conn. I didn’t mean to say so much, sir, that the filing system 
was changed. JI think just about everything was changed. A new 
chairman came in, a new committee—— 

Senator Jackson. I was just asking about the filing system. We 
all know there was an election in 1952. That is a matter of public 
notice. JI have no objection. I managed to survive in 1952. I am 
not objecting to all of the election in 1952. 

Mr. Cohn, would you explain wherein the filing system was 
changed ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, because I cannot. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I understand that the filing system has 
heen the same since 1947, which was, I believe, a Republican year. 
How could anyone—I looked at this Crouch document, I just cite 
that as an example, and you say that all of these things are in the 
files and we could find them—how could anyone, either our minority 
counsel or member ef the Senate that serves on this committee, find 
that document ? 

Mr. Coun. As I said, sir, I think the way there would be if a mem- 
ber of the committee contacted me and asked what preliminary in- 
vestigations we had or specifically whether we had anything on Com- 
munist infiltration in the Army, I would tell him about it and if he 
said, “Let me see the files on it,” I suppose we would bring up the files 
on it or he would come down and look at it. 

Senator Jackson. The point has been made in the hearings through- 
out was all that a member of the committee would have to do would 
Le to come down and look for it. How would you find the Crouch 
document for the presentation of that document in evidence? 

Mr. Coun. That would be under, I am sure, sir, Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Army. I think the document is entitled Communist in- 
filtration in the American Armed Forces. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it true that under the filing system that has 
heen in effect since 1947 that all of these documents are marked with 
references and tab numbers? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t that the practice in the filing of the 
committee ¢ 
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Mr. Conn. As I say, sir, 1 am not familiar with the filing. I have 
never had any trouble in getting documents or papers that I need in 
my work, I don’t know about a tab system. 1 don’t know that one 
exists. 

Senator Jackson. I wouldn’t have raised this question, except that 
it was raised in the hearings and that all of us are supposed to know 
where these things are. 1 must say that I was very careful to look 
over that document, because I had understood from you in your 
testimony earlier that the Crouch document was one of those critical 
items that set off the investigation of the Army. It was for that 
reason I wanted to know about it, because it was the first I had heard 
of the Crouch document. At least, it was never called to the atten- 
tion of any member of the subcommittee. 

Now, do I understand that that document was filed at all times with 
the subcommittee in the subcommittee offices and what was it filed 
under ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I am sure it was filed at all times, sir; exactly what it 
vas filed under, 1 don’t know. I can find out for you. It would be 
under—lI can just guess, the logical thing would be under Communist 
infiltration of the Armed Forces or under something along those lines. 

Senator Jackson. Would you find out what it was filed under? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. I will be glad to, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And would you a!so supply for the c — = 
basis on which documents are filed? I mean a statement. Th 
very important, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. 1am not minimizing it. 

Senator Jackson. I never raised this question, but we have been 
told time and time again that we should have known about all of 
these things, because they are on file in the committee. I want to 
know for our own information just how we find things because, after 
all, when we are busy we can’t go down and spend—and you would 
agree it would take days to go through these files, unless we know 
the key to the filing system. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t think any Senator is expected to go down 
and go through the files or anything like that. I would assume he 
would contact a staff member. 

Senator JAcKksoy. It has been stated here that we should have 
known about these things. You say we could have found out. You 
say no Senator should. But I am basing this on the testimony and 
statements made in the hearing that we should know about these 
things. 

Mr. Coun. As I understand it, sir, I don’t think anyone expects 
a Senator to go down and start going through all the files, to know 
every letter and document and memoranda in there. I think, sir, the 
way it would usually be done, is if a Senator wanted to know about 
something, he would communicate with a staff member and the staff 
member would bring him what he wants. 

I know different Senators have different methods. I know Senator 
Mundt, for instance, when he js not present during a hearing, during 
a recess or something like that requires us to send him a long sum- 
mary of what happened at each session. I know we are very care- 
ful to see that that is sent to him. 

I know Senator Dirksen and Senator Potter have representatives 
usually, when they cannot be present at hearings, and that those 
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representatives keep them abreast of what is going on, and deal with 
the staff, and keep the Senator advised. I suppose each one has a 
different way of keeping up with the subcommittee’s work. 

Senator Jackson. I know, but when matters come up, obviously, 
unless the Senators are informed they can’t be down and on a fishing 
expedition, going through the files. So it would be pretty difficult 
to just make a run down through the files every month or so to find 
cut what is in the files. Iam sure you would agree with me on that. 
Asa practical matter, it would be impossible, would it not ? 

Mr. Conn. I would say it would be difficult, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The reason I am pursuing this line of questions, 
T am sure you are fully aware, Mr. Cohn, is that as I understand the 
testimony, the Army investigation started in February or March. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. To my knowledge, at least I did not receive any 
information that such an investigation was underway, nor did I have 
any information of the seriousness of these eharges. And I think that 
it is very important in connection with the charges and countercharges 
made in connection with this hearing. 

Now, can you tell us what document started the Army inquiry ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You can’t? 

Mr. Conn. There was no one document that started that or any 
other inquiry, sir, as far as I know. 

Senator Jackson. There was no particular thing that set it off, but 
it did start in February ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What in February started it ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, I can’t tell you what started it, sir. 1t happens 
this way: We will get information from various sources about a situa- 
tion. We will get documents, frequently. And when there is enough 
there, we will start a preliminary investigation, which I believe is 
under the direction of the chairman. 

There are a number of those going at all times. I can tell you some 
of the incidents relating to the beginning of this preliminary investi- 
gation of Communist. 

Senator Jackson. Tell us what started it in February. 

Mr. Coun. Well, one of the first things I remember, sir, is we were 
contacted by an officer in the Army, who told us about certain situa- 
tions existing with regard to the use of pro-Communist literature and 
the presence of subversives in the Military Establishment. 

Senator Jackson. It was an officer informant? You say an officer? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; he was an officer and communicated with the 
committee, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Verbally ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. He communicated with us. I don’t know what 
the preliminary steps were, but I know there did come a time, I think 
it was late in February, when some of the staff members had an ex- 
tended interview with this officer. 

Senator Jackson. But did hesupply any documents or material ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t recall whether he did or not. 

Senator Jackson. When did 

Mr. Conn. I know we takked to him. I have a very clear recollec- 
tion of that. 
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Senator McCarriuy. Senator, I wonder if you would yield for just 
a yninute ¢ 

Senator Jackson. As long as it is not out of my time. 

Senator Munpr. Time out for the Senator's poi é. 

Senator McCarriry. I wonder if you would yield for just a minute. 
I would like to have the record very clear that all pre mai ry investi- 
gations are started by the ¢ ‘hairman of the committee. Last year we 
had four hundred and fifty-some-odd ateatinehinat No hearings 
are held until the time comes that I think the matter is of sufficient 
importance to disturb the other Senators with it, and then I call 
meeting of the committee and we decide to hold a hearing. On the 
Army investigation, we followed the usual procedure. In that case, 
after the investigation had proceeded for several months we held 
meeting of the committee and decided to hold the hearing. That 
was not done by the Chair. The Chair never takes it upon himself 
te hold any public hearings on the authority of the committee ; but 
I do, Senator, whenever I get a complaint from any Senator or any- 
one else which seems to have any merit, I ask the staff to run it down. 

I think last year we had some four hundred and fifty-odd prelimi- 
nary investigations, Mr. Colin ? 

Mr. Conn. There were a lot of them, s 

Senator McCarruy. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Senator Munpr. Time back in. 

Senator Jackson. I am fully aware of the rules, and you are right 
to start preliminary investigations. ‘That is understandable in con- 
nection with any investigating committee. But the seriousness of 
the situation here is obvious. The statement has been made under 
oath—I believe vou testified to it—that you received information in 
April—was it April? 

Senator McCartiry. April or May. 

Senator Jackson. From a young officer that there were 35 sub- 
versives at Fort Monmouth. ‘That is pretty rough. That is the im- 
portant radar laboratory of the country. That was in April. 

Let me just finish. 

It wasn’t until September that hearings got under way. I am 
ereatly concerned why the delay from April until September. I 
think that is a fair question. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I correct the Senator. I testified the 
cther day that in April or May, or thereabouts, I got this summary 
of the FBI report warning of the existence of subversives at Fort 
Monmouth. At that time I don’t believe we had the figure 35. I 
don’t think the testimony will show that. But it does take months, 
Senator, from the time you first get a serious complaint until you 
arrive at a point where you can hold public hearings. After I get 
the complaint I must first have the staff run it down. Then I must 
get the permission of the committee to hold hearings. 

I did that in this case. The Senator from Washington, for reasons 
which he considered good and valid, was not on the committee at 
that time, so I took the matter up with the four Senators who were 
on the committee at the time when I thought we were ready to hold 
hearings, and gave them a complete report on this matter. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but let me refresh my recollection—— 

Senator Munpr. Time back in. 
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Senator Jackson. Of the testimony. My recollection was that 
in this now famous two and a quarter page document, there were 
about 35 names listed, and on it they had, what was it, I think “R” 
tor Russian espionage agent. 

Senator McCarrny. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. If this information was obtained in April or 
May, wouldn’t the alert thing to do be first immediately to advise 
the members of the committee? This is pretty serious. Have we had 
anything as serious as this so far ? 

Senator MeCarrny. Oh, yes. I think we have something much 
more seriousright now. Right at this moment. 

Senator Jackson. Iam talking about prior to this hearing. 

Senator McCarrny. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

I think we have a much more serious situation now in Communist 
infiltration of the CIA. It disturbs me beyond words. 

Senator Jackson. The members of the committee have not been 
advised. 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, yes, they have. 

Senator Jackson. The names of the people involved. 

Senator McCarruy. I have discussed this matter with the members 
of the committee. I have also discussed with the members of the 
committee the question of Communist infiltration of atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb plants. I felt that was I think even more important than 
this infiltration at Monmouth. 

Senator Munpr. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Senator Jackson. In view of this one point, may I finish ? 

May I have from the files all the memos and meetings and minutes 
with reference to this matter so we on the eommittee can be fully 
informed ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. You certainly may, Senator. You certainly 
may. 

Senator Munpt. The Senator’s time has expired. May the Chair 
remind—— 

Senator Jackson. May I say the interrogation and questioning 
didn’t get around to Mr. Cohn, but we will get to that on the next 
LO around. 

Senator Munpt. The Chair would like to remind Mr. Cohn that 
through the noon hour he is supposed to provide to Counsel Jenkins 
the list of the calls on which we desire to get information from Mr. 
Lucas so we can find out from Mr. Brownell whether he will O. K. them 
for admission. 

We are adjourned until 2 o’cloek, 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
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